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.    CHAP.    I. 

SUPERSTITION. 

AS  this  chapter  contains  fome  anec- 
dotes of  the  religious  prejudices, 
and  credulity  of  the  continent,  of  the 
abje£t  fervility  of  the  people,  and  the 
lordly  dignity  of  the  clergy,  it  may 
be  expected,  that  I  fliould  preface  it 
with  an  account  of  the  origin  and  rife 
of  Catholic  abfurdities.  To  this  ardu- 
ous talk,  I  mull  confefs  my  informa- 
tion to  be  unequal ;  and,  perhaps,  I 
may  revere  the  c<  amiable  prejudices  " 
of  fo  many  thoufands  of  my  fellow 
Vol.  II.  B  creatures. 
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creatures.  Though  I  may  acknow- 
ledge the  errors  and  delufion  of 
fuperftition,.  I  may  dread  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  and  truth  ;  and  wifhing 
to'  continue  the  vaft  majority  of  man- 
kind in  ignorance  and  error,  I  may 
expeft  more  happinefs  in  their  vices, 
than  from  their  virtues.  But  if  mv 
information  is  inefficient  to  complete 
a  treatife,  it  will  permit  me  ta  fill  a 
few  pages ;  and  I  cannot,  with  greater 
fatisfaftion  to  myfelf,  enter  upon  this 
little  labour,  than  by  relating  fome 
religious  extravagancies  from  the 
mouth  of  a  pious  monk  : 

"  I  was  born  of  a  noble  family ;  but 
having  the  misfortune  of  being  a  cadet, 
I  was  foon  informed  by  my  elder  bro- 
ther, that  the  .mortgaged  and  incum- 
brances of  his  eftates  obliged  him 
to  dimuiifh  the  eftablifhment  of  his 
houfehold.     The  fword,  and  the  gofpel 

were 
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were  my  only  weapons ;  and  as  I  abo- 
minated   murder,    however    legalized, 
I  pioufly  embraced   the  alternative  of 
fpiritual     warfare.       The    current    of 
opinion  unfortunately  runs  high  againft 
the   exemptions,   privileges,    and  holy 
office  of  earthly  mediators ;  and   the 
curfed  example   of  one  nation  may  be 
cruelly  imitated  by  the  other  nations 
of    the    continent.       The    degenerate 
world  no  longer   refpe£ls    the   faci;ed 
property    of    the    church :     gold    and 
filver    utenfils    are    inconfiltent,    they 
think,  with  our  vows  of  poverty:   the 
good    of     mankind,     they    profanely    , 
declare,   was   not  the  fole    motive    of 
our  profeffion  of  chaftity,  and  indiffe- 
rence to  temporal  concerns;  but  that,' 
becaufe   difgufted  with   an   ungrateful 
world,    an  artful  miftrefs,  or  a  deceit- 
ful  friend,    many    fled  for  refuge    to 
the  fecluded  virtues  of  a  monaftic  life. 
Accuftomed  to, a  life  of  eafe  and  lux- 
B  2  ury, 
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ury,  and  feeing  the  fuppliant  multitude 
obedient  to  my  infpired  commands, 
I  was  eafily  convinced,  that  our  holy 
order  were  the  ele&,  and  favourites  of 
God — that  the  people  were  made  to 
toil  and  fweat  for  us — and  that  to 
murmur  againft  the  pious  benefatlions 
of  their  religious  anceftors,  or  to  ex- 
prefs  the  fmallett  doubt  of  the  juftice 
of  our  holy  and  inviolable  greatnefs,  is 
the  moft  daring  and  wicked  blafphemy. 
The  legendary  tales  of  my  convent, 
which  I  had  repeated  or  heard,  till  I 
was  fatisfied  of  their  truth,  or  the 
pious  frauds,  which  my  own  imagina- 
tion had  created,  were  unanfwerable 
proofs  of  the  fanflity  and  truth  of  our 
fuperftitions,  and  of  the  peculiar  blef- 
fednefs  of  our  houfe.  In  the  evan- 
gelical writings,  as  they  contained  the 
fimple,  unadorned  principles  of  mo- 
rality, I  difcovered  few  fources  of 
pleafure;  but  I  earneftly  recommended 
4  the 
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the  hiftory  of  the  fathers,  and  the 
chriftian  martyrs,  to  the  devotion  of 
the  multitude ;  and  for  my  fpiritual 
advice,  for  my  invaluable  benedicite, 
I  modeftly  claimed  a  tythe  only  of 
their  goods.  My  prayers  for  their 
welfare  were  incefifant — in  my  cell  — 
on  the  road — and  in  my  bed.  I  affi- 
duoufly  inculcated  the  neceffity  of 
reverence  to  our  order;  and  if  I 
accidentally  found  an  irreligious  or 
immoral  book,  I  took  it  from  the  eyes 
of  a  corrupted  world,  and  pioufly  eon- 
figned  it  to  hell  f.  The  clergy  were 
neceflarily  the  peaceable  mediators 
with  the  faints  ;  and  I  never  permitted 

any 

*  One  part  of  a  monadic  library  was  generally- 
denominated  hell :  it  contained  the  lafcivious 
works  of  all  ages  ^and  in  the  perufal  of  them  the 
auftere  monk  might  be  allowed  to  warm  his  fro- 
zen veins,  and  execrate  the  increafing  depravity 
of  mankind. 
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any  bold  enquirer  to  limit  the  divinity, 
or  duration  of  my  unproducing  ances- 
tors, or  to  fix  the  moment  when  we 
feparated  from  the  people.  In  obedi- 
ence to  canonical  law,  I  denied  any 
fehifms  in  our  church  ;  and  I  boldly 
maintained,  that  the  decrees  of  the 
general  councils  were  paramount  to 
every  thing  on  .earth,  and  though 
fometimes  they  clafhed  and  contra- 
difted  each  other,  that  they  were  all 
equally  obligatory.  I  fhuddered,  if  I 
heard  a  doubt  of  the  divinity  of  the 
Son,  or  of  the  immaculate  virginity  of 
his  earthly  mother.  I  encouraged  the 
innocent  lambs  of  my  flock  to  divide 
"  the  goats  from  the  fheep,"  and  to 
extirpate  the  obdurate,  and  guilty 
race  of  Jews ;  and  once,  upon  the 
intrufion  of  a  proteftant  heretic  into 
our  holy  chapel,  I  turned  my  difcourfe 
againft  that  dangerous  herefy,  and  had 

I  not 
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: 

I  not  pitied  the  wretch,  I  .would  have 
renewed  the  holy  Bartholomew  upon 
his  accurfed  affociates. 

"  I  daily  exhorted  my  pious  difci- 
ples  to  the  frequent  and  ceremonious 
difcharge  of  their  devotional  duties — 
and  infinuated  the  neceffity  of  libe- 
rally contributing  to  the  wants  of  the 
clergy  ;  and  I  expatiated,  with  holy 
fervour,  upon  the  enormous  funis  paid 
by  the  holy  mother  church  in  religious 
proceffions,  incenfe,  holy  water,  lamps, 
and  candles,  and  that  without  thefe, 
without  conftant  adoration  and  offer- 
ings to  their  images,  their  Godhead 
would  grow  inattentive  to  the  wants 
and  req-uefts  of  mankind.  My- own 
feelings  dire£ted  me  to  fupplicate  the 
virgin,  cc  the  queen  of  heaven/'  in 
preference  to  her  Son  :  and  as  I  had 
in  my  intercourfe  with  the -world,  dis- 
covered, that  benevolence  was  fexual, 
' :    .   B  4  1  com- 
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I  commanded,  with  the  abfolute  au- 
thority of  a  confeflbrial  tyrant,  my 
female  devotees,  to  fupplicate  the 
goodnefs  of  the  Son;  and  with  the 
men,  I  folicited  the  kind  complying 
fmiles  of  the  mother.  The  vifits  of 
our  fillers  were  always  warmly  wel- 
comed; and  when  the  duties  of  my 
monaftery  called  me  to  blefs  the  pro- 
fane people,  I  fometimes  took  refuge 
from  their  importunate  clamours,  in 
the  chamber  of  my  innocent  niece*; 
or  leaving  my  fandals  at  the  door  of 
the  chamber,  I  generoufly  anticipated 
the  laborious   duties  of  the   hufband. 

But 

*  Niece  is  a  name  given  in  Spain  to  the 
miftrefs  of  a  dignified  prieft;  and  there  alfo,  if  a 
monk,  wilhing  an  undifturbed  tcte  a  tcte  with  the 
handfome  wife  of  his  neighbour,  leaves  his  fan- 
dals at  the  door  of  her  chamber,  it  would  be 
impious  and  heretical  in  the  hufband,  or  friend, 
or  lover,  to  interrupt  their  private  devotions. — 
Does  not  a  female's  flipper  at  the  door  of  the 
Haram,  operate,  in  like  manner,  upon  the  jealous 
hufbands  of  the  Mahometan  feci:? 
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But  I  call  heaven  and  the  holy  virgin 
to  witnefs,  that  I  never  deceived  a 
credulous  hufband,  in, the  drefs  of  a 
woman,  or  with  kind  attention  to  her 
wants,  and  indulgent  to  his  other  tem- 
poral concerns,  fpiritually  propitiated 
the  fun&ions  of  the  accoucheufes. 

"  I  daily  inftructed  the  people  in  the 
ahfolute  neceffity  of  obedience;  and 
we  both  believed,  that  the  facred  image 
of  the  virgin,  in  our  chapel,  fhed  tears, 
perfpired  fweat  or  blood,  as  fhe  was 
varioufly  affected  with  the  follies  or 
vices  of  mankind;  but  I  artfully  con- 
cealed from  the  fwini/Ji  multitude ,  that 
though  in  exterior  drefs  and  appear- 
ance a  woman,  the  facred  image  had 
once  been  worfhiped,  as  a  Pagan  Bac- 
chus. One  relique  indeed  was  too 
precious  for  human  eyes :  and  twice  a 
year  only  we  condefcended  to  fhew  to 
admiring  nations  an  original  impreffion 
B  5  of 
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of  our  Saviour's  face  upon  an  handker- 
chief and  the  picture  of  his  earthly 
mother,  painted  by  the  good  St.  Luke. 
Our  houfe  feldom  exacted  donations 
from  the  catholic  poor ;  if  we  took 
from  the  princes  a<nd  lords  of  the  earth 
the  fuperahundance  of  wealth,  we 
kindly  diftributed  their  gifts  to  the 
poor,  from  whofe  hard  labour,  the 
obftinate  Jacobin  impudently  injiits, 
it  was  originally  extorted;  and  we 
never  permitted  fancluary  or  refuge, 
at  the  horns  of  our  altar,  to  the  thief,, 
the  outcaft,  or  murderer. 

"  We  were  content :  and  though 
the  road  to  wealth  and  honours  were 
laid  open  to  us,  and  though  we  might 
have  thereby  fed  fifty  additional  monks, 
we  refufed,  for  the  trifling  remunera- 
tion of  ,  (eighteen  pence  En- 

glifh  money)  to  live  upon  the  credu- 
lity of  the  people,  by  fprinkling  with 

holy 
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holy  water  the  tails  of  their  horfes*. 
I  never  indited,  that  flagallation  was 
neceflary  to  fecure  the  ppffeflion  of 
heavenly  joys;  but  when  the  fins  of 
my  flock,  or  the  orders  of  the  fupe- 
rior  loudly  commanded  th~  penance, 
I  gently  inflicted  the  punifhment  upon 
the  female  afpirants,  and  never  ex- 
pefled  any  other  reward,  than  obedi- 
ence to  my  clerical  defires — a  fubmif- 
five  kifs  of  the  rod,  or  of  the  fleeve  of 
my  doublet — and  a  weekly  renewal  of 
this  holy  duty.  If  the  people  were 
fubniiffive  and  obedient,  if  no  jeaJous 
hufband,  or  fooliih  lover,  interrupted 

the 

*  la  Rome,  &c.  there- is  a  yearly  feftival,  cal- 
led the  "  Benediclion  of  horfes:  "  but  the  devout 
catholic,  not  fatisfied  wkh  the  preservation,  and 
fanctlty  of  this  moft  ufeful  domeftic  animal,  pays 
alfo  for  the  blelfingarid  fprinkling  of  his  afTes,  &c. 
and  even  in  fome  places,  a  favourite  pig,  felecled 
from  the  litter,  receives  the  holy  benediction  of 
the  priei%  and  the  fign  of  the  crofs. 

B  6 
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the  joys  of  my  heavenly  deyotion  with 
his  wife,  or  his  miftrefs,  and  if  they 
quietly  permitted  the  church  to  receive 
the  firfl  fruits  of  the  earth,  I  granted 
to  all,  both  men  and  women,  forgive- 
nefs  for  the  pad,  and  by  the  virtue  of 
my  plenary  and  facerdotal  power, 
releafing  them  from  the  pains  and 
incertitude  of  purgatory,  indulgently 
opened  to  them  the  gates  of  para- 
dife." 

Such  were  the  life  and  honours  of 
the  clergy  in  the  obedient  realms  of 
the  church  ;  but  France,  even  during 
the  happy  period  of  the  monarchy,  was 
always  the  leaft  fubmiffive  of  her 
daughters.  The  example  of  the  court, 
of  the  different  orders  of  nobility,  and 
even  of  the  priefts  themfelves,  tended 
to  deftroy  the  (hackles  of  fuperftition. 
In  the  towns,  the  peo  le  had  fliaken 
off  many  of  their  abfurd  prejudices, 

and 
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and  it  was  no  longer  criminal  in  the" 
eye  of  God,  or  derogatory  to  the 
happinefs  and  virtue  of  man,  to  eat" 
meat  on  a  Friday.  II  fait  maigre  had 
received  a  death  wound  even  from  the 
hands  of  the  mitred  dignitary  ;  and  the 
villagers  alone  continued  to  deprive 
themfelves  of  the  beneficent  genero- 
fity  of  nature.  Poets  fay,  that  juftice, 
when  flie  fled  the  earth,  left  her  laft 
fteps  among  the  ruftics  ;'  and  fuperfti- 
tion  will  fondly  perfuade  herfelf,  that 
religion  and  morality,  which  they  pre- 
tend is  entirely  fhaken  oft'  by  the  great 
body  of  France,  have  dill  a  holy  refuge 
in  La  Vendee.  The  wearied  traveller, 
if  obliged  to  reft  upon  a  maigre  day, 
in  fome  fecluded  village,  muft  be  con- 
tent with  the  lofs  of  animal  fuitenance  ; 
but  he  may  overload  himfelf  with  jijh> 
and  eggs  dreffed  with  every  variety  of 
art,  and  intoxicate  himfelf  with  copious 

draughts 
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draughts  of  wine.      For  a  moral  turpi- 
tude he    can  obtain  indulgence :    but 
for    breaking    the    omnipotent     ordi- 
nances of  the  church,  for  eating  meat, 
he   muft    fuffer    long    in    a    ftate     of 
uncleannefs.    I  once  perfuaded  a  poor 
Savoy  arde,  though    her  fcruples  were 
numerous,  to  bring   me  the  forbidden 
difli ;  but  for  this  breach  of  the  catho- 
lic law,   I  was  obliged  to  increafe  the. 
mafs  of  my  tranfgreffions :  fhe  required, 
what  I  immediately  acquiefced  in,  that 
it    was   a  vos    rifqnes    el  perils.       But 
the  church,  always  attentive  to  its  own 
interefts,  and  turning  the  credulity  of 
the  believer  to  profit,  will,  for  a  ftipu- 
lated    fum,    grant    permiffion    to    the 
fcrupulous  Aubergifte  to  accommodate 
travellers,  as   they   wifh.     Some    pre- 
pare the  table  d'hote,  without  a  quef- 
tion:  others  will  demand,^/?  vous   etes 
voyageur  et  fatigue,  and  to  the  poor  tra- 
veller 
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seller  on  foot  will  add,  with  a  tone, 
that  makes  him  relied  o'n  the  miferies 
of  his  condition,- et  las  de  marcher.    . 

But  as  the  French  have  impioufly 
laid  afide  the  holy  cuftom  it  fairf 
maigre>  and  have  alfo  tranfgreffed 
more  pofitive  law,  the  artful  eccle.fi- 
aftic  feized  the  joyous  occafion  to 
recommend  more  earneftly  the  ftrift 
obfervance  of  the  mo  ft  trifling  cere- 
monials ;  and  if,  in  this  holy  war,  the 
comhined  powers  fhould  fucceed,  the 
world  will  be  again  overfhadowed  with 
the  clouds  of  ignorance  and  fuperfti- 
tion,  and  perhaps  place  more  confi- 
dence in  the  man,  who'  in  obedience 
to  catholic  canonicals,  forbears  to  eat, 
than  on  him,  who  regularly  difcharges 
the  more  fubftantial  duties  of  religion 
and  morality. 

Though 
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Though  forbidden  to  nourifh  the 
body,  the  traveller  is,  every  moment, 
folicited  to  renew  his  engagements 
with  heaven.  At  every  turn  of  the 
road,  at  the  end  of  every  village,  the 
fplendid  habits  of  the  virgin  fafcinate 
his  eye;  or  an  unweildy  fculptured 
bifhop,  in  gaudy  attire,  elevated  to  a 
faint,  perhaps  by  his  vices,  and  fwollen 
with  firft  fruits,  pointing  to  an  image 
of  his  naked,  bleeding,  proflrate  maf- 
ter,  commands  his  worfliip.  Some- 
times, indeed,  a  pigmy  image,  or  a 
daubed  pifture  peeps  from  a  fmall 
niche  in  a  wall :  or  the  fovereign 
will  of  the  bifhop,  written  upon  tin, 
generoufly  grants  forty,  thirty,  or 
twenty  days  of  grace,  of  indulgence 
to  thofe  [d  ceux  et  edits)  who  lhall 
repeat  five,  four,  or  three  Pater-nofiers, 
arid  as  many  Ave  Marias^  before -that 
crofs.    Among  the  mountains  of  Savoy, 

,  *  the 
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the  titular  bifhop  of  Geneva,  has  been 
very  profufe  in  this  fpecies  of  indul- 
gent kindnefs:  the  people,  I  hope,  are 
grateful:  but  much  is  to  be  appre- 
hended. Elevated  from  an  abjeft  fub- 
miffion,  the  human  mind  often  afliimes 
a  daring  and  unruly  boldnefs-j  and 
fince  nationalized  by  the  name  of  the 
department  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  ancient  dutchy  may  have 
deftroyed  thofe  infignia  of  religious 
dejeftion;  and  by  fraternizing  with 
their  neighbours,  have,  perhaps,  re- 
ceived fome  portion  of  their  repub- 
lican and  reforming  fpirit. 

But  in  the  Valais,  the  catholic  errors 
reign  with  all  their  priftine  vigour. 
Secluded  from  the  commerce  of  the 
great  world,  by  their  enormous  Alps, 
the  Valaifan  roams,  if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed the  expreffion,  in  a  large  monaf- 
tery,  and  is  monaftically  obedient  to 
/  the 
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the  infallible  injunctions  of  the  bifhbp- 
of  Sion.  Having  arrived  at'Sierre, 
after  a  painful  journey  acrofs  the  pafs 
of  Gemmi,  and  being  much  way-worn,. 
I  fent  for  the  kind  affiftance  of  a  (hoe- 
maker:  but  as  the  dav  was  unfortu- 
nately  dedicated  to  our  lady,  I  could 
not  procure  for  money,  what  was  fo 
indifpenfibly  neceffary  for  the  profe- 
cuting  my  journey.  At  noon,  was 
celebrated  a  high  niafs ;  and  a  folemn 
proceffionof  the  hoft,  accompanied  by 
priefts,  and  a  numerous  concourfe.of 
people,  moved  (lowly  from  one  church 
to  the  other.  The  noife  of  the  pfalmo- 
difts,  and  the  roaring  of  the  Rhofne, 
were  re-echoed,  like  a  murmur  among 
the  more  diftant  mountains.  Though 
I  pulled  off  my  hat,  and  (hewed  every 
mark  of  obeifance,  except  a  genu- 
flexion, fome  old  women,  darting  their 
eyes  upon  me  with  indignation,  mut- 
tered "  c'eft  un  hirztique"     - 

At 
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At  the  inn  I  had  received  every 
attention,  that  the  hoftefs  could  pay; 
but  in  the  'evening,  when  fhe  was 
bufied  in  preparing  a  flipper  for 
M.  .L'Anglois,  unfortunately  a  mendU 
cant  friar  called  in,  and  although,  as 
is  ufual,  he  paid  nothing  for  his  night's 
lodging,  he  was  moft  wel comely  re- 
ceived. His  appearance  interrupted 
her  worfdfy  concerns,  and  from  them 
fhe  quickly  flew  to  the  fancied  preser- 
vation of  her  foul.  They  converfed 
a  long  time  in  the  Patois  of  the  Valais, 
of  which  I  was  utterly  ignorant ;  fhe 
unburthening  her  cares  to  her  ghoftly 
comforter,  fpoke  in  the  language  and 
tone  of  confeffion ;  but  he,  maintain- 
ing the  furly  dignity  of  a  father,  fel- 
dom  vouchfafed  to  utter  an  unccnibl- 
ing  word  pf  authority.  She,  at  laft* 
hurfting  into  tears,  fell  upon  her  knees* 
Many  people  were  in  the  room  ;  but 
no    native    feemed   affected    with    the 

novelty 
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novelty  of  the  incident.  I  alone  gazed 
upon  him,  and  her  for  five  minutes  : 
he  at  laft  bleffed  her,  and  fhe  immedU 
ately  relumed  to  her  domltic  con- 
cerns with  a  face  of  gladnefs. 

In  Lorrain,  at  the  door  of  a  chapel 
near  the  road,  I  faw  a  woman  upon 
her  knees :  fhe  feemed  to  pray  very  fer- 
vently, and  was  not  in  the  leaft  difturbed 
by  our  going  near  her.  The  volatile 
Frenchman,  a  foldier,  with  whom  I  had 
walked  fome  miles  that  day,  attempted 
to  awaken  her  from  her  religious  reve- 
rie-— cc  Bon  jonr,  ma  mere. —  vous  etes 
toujour s  en  prieres  ?  "  She,  however, 
continued  the  hiftory  of  her  wants,  or 
defires ;  but  my  companion  not  per- 
mitting her  to  be  long  undifturbed, 
feveral  times  repeated  his  queftion. 
At  laft  fhe  warmly  anfwered,  "  Je  nc 
prie  pas  pour  moy  perfoynellement,  mats 
pour    les   pauvres  voyageurs}    qui   n'out 

pas 
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pas  Vefprit  de  prier  pour  tux  memes* 
She  did  not  rife  from  her  knees,  and 
her  happy  repartee,  though  accompa- 
nied with  a  fmile,  fo  goaded  the  lively 
foldier,  that  he  fnarlingly  replied,  fhe 
was  a  facree  b-grej[e. 

The  clergy,  who  profefs  to  be  under 
obligation  to  read  fo  much,  or  fo  long 
in  the  bible  every  day,  oftentatioufly 
contrive  todifcharge  this  duty  in  com- 
pany; and  if  you  travel  in  a  bark,  in 
a  coach,  or  on  foot,  with  thefe  fpiritual 
fathers,  they  invariably  take  out  the 
holy  writ.  From  Ghent  to  Bruges  I 
have  feen  a  prieft,  after  reading  half 
an  hour,  lay  down  his  bible,  and  join, 
molt  eagerly,  and  without  a  moment's 
intermiffion,  at  a  party  of  cards.  The 
people  alfo  are  folicitous  to  lofe  no  time; 
they  have  been  told  and  they  believe,, 
that  time  is  precious  ;  and  as  they  are 
.    going,  or  returning  from  market,  the 

women 
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women  on  one  fide,  the  men  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  road,  alternately 
repeat  their  fhort  prayers,  queftions, 
and  refponfes  :— more  noify,  perhaps 
not  lefs  infincere,  than  their  priefts. 

When  the  dangers  of  the  mountains 
of  Savoy  obliged  us  to  take  a  guide, 
we  were  continually  folicited,  by  his 
example,  and  inquifitive  flare,  to  pay 
our  adoration,  and  blefs  our  breafts 
before  the  mountain  croffes*;  and 
becaufe  we  palled  heedlefs  by,  the 
Savoyard  fhook  his  head,  and  mur- 
mured. In  every  fmall  village,  where 
was  placed  a  holy  fount,  he  looked 
thoughtful,  dipped  his   fingers   in   the 

water, 

*  The  mountain  pafTes,  particularly  in  Savoy, 
abound  with  crofies,  which  ferve  the  traveller  as 
direction  polls;  and  before  thefe  the  devout 
catholic  repeats  an  holy  Ave  Maria,  thanks  his" 
tutelary  faint  for  the  dangers  pail,  and  foiicits  his 
divine  protection  over  the  future  difficulties  of  the 
road. 
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•water,  which  the  crafty  priefts  had  there 
laid  to  entrap  the '  believer ;  and  de- 
voutly   repeated   his   afperges'  me    do- 


mine  ! 


In  fome  places,  the  blefied  image  of 
the  virgin  is  covered  by  a  fmall 
houfe,  in  which  the  devotee  may 
dire£t  his  prayers  to  heaven,  or  the 
wearied  traveller  take  fhelter  from  the 
impending  ftorm.  Such  houfes,  if  not 
neceffary  to  religion,  are  highly  fer- 
viceable  in  a  country,  where  habita- 
tions are  rare;  and  upon  this  princi- 
ple, the  convent  on  the  Mont  St.  Bernard 
is,  in  part,  fupported  by  the  voluntary 
donations  of  the  proteftant  cantons  of 
Switzerland.  Whatever  may  be  the 
rage  of  reformation,  in  the  countries 
adjoining,  the  people  mod  probably 
will  fo  far  Confult  their  own  interefts, 
and  the  fafety  and  convenience  of  the 
traveller,    as    to   permit  thefe   ufeful 

monks 
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monks  thus  to  benefit  fociety;  nor  will 
the  mod  rancorous  fpirit  of  revolution 
deny  thefe  fecluded  wretches  the 
miferies  and  feverity  of  an  Alpine 
winter,  at  fo  great  an  elevation. 

The  rural  fhrines,  or  oratories  on 
the  way  fide,  may  be  ufeful  to  the 
traveller;  but  the  chapels,  that  are 
erefted  on  dreadful  eminences,  fome- 
times  under  the  cover  of  a  tree,  or  a 
grove,  are  both  highly  pagan  and  idola- 
trous, and  as  removed  from  fociety, 
and  unfrequented  by  paffengers,  ferve 
only  to  increafe  the  ignorance  of  man- 
kind, or  the  purfes  of  the  priefts.  The 
abbey  of  Einfielden,  in  Switzerland, 
and  the  chapel  near  the  little  town  of 
Modana,  in  the  county  of  Maurienne, 
or  indeed  our  lady  of  Loretto  or  Im- 
pruneta,  however  they  may  attra£l 
the  footfteps  of  pilgrims,  and  fanatic 
religionifts,    are,    in   the  eyes    of  the 

philofopher, 
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philofopher,  and  the  friend  of  mankind* 
•of  little  compare  with  the  chapel  of 
William  Tell,  the  ifland  of  St.  Pierre 
on  the  lake  of  Bienne,  or  the  deli- 
cious retreat  of  Lavater,  on  the  fertile 
hanks  of  Zurich. 

The  monks  of  the  Grande  Chartreufe    ' 
had    little    opportunity    of   exercifing 
their   benevolence:     their    monafterv, 
fmiated  in  a  narrow  vale,   everywhere 
inclofed  by  mountains,  is  fo    fecluded, 
that  it  is   neceffary   to   go  many  miles 
out  of  the  common  roads  to  arrive  at 
it.     Travellers,  whofe    curiofitv  is  of 
the  religious  caft,  generally  v-ifit  it ;  and 
ripen  thefe  the  good-humoured  monks, 
heap  every   civility.      The   fan&ity  .  of  x 
the  place  has  been  lately  profaned  by 
the  impious  reformers:  and  the  prayer- 
bell,  which  fo  often  awakened  the  num- 
bering inhabitants  to  prayers  and  pen- 
ance, now  melted  into  cannon,  excites 
Vot,  II.  C  another 
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another  people  to  arms,  €i  to   vi&ory 
or  death." 


When  the  National  Affembly,  in  the 
firft  days  of  the  revolution,  permitted 
the  monks  to  leave  their  celts,  many  of 
them  joyfully  embraced  the  opportu- 
nity to  rejoin  their  youthful  affociates; 
and  this  example  has  fince  been  fol- 
lowed by  many  monaftics  of  the  bifhop- 
rick  of  Liege.  Of  thofe,  who  remained 
in  the  religious  houfes,  fome  were  pre- 
vented from  benefitting  by  the  permif- 
fion,  through  motives  of  convenience ; 
and  the  large  private  libraries,  which 
many  of  the  fuperiors  had  collected  in 
their  cells,  indicate,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  feleftion,  that  the  monks  were  not 
all  bigots.  At  the  Grand  Chartreufe, 
the  coadjutor,  after  fhewing  me  the 
chapel  of  the  convent,  where,  as  I 
have  elfewhere  mentioned,  he  behaved 
with  the  molt  abjeft  demeanour,  and 

ridiculous 
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ridiculous  ceremonies,  conduced  me 
to  fee  his  own  cell.  As  an  officer  of 
the  order,  he  was  entitled  to  many 
privileges  and  exemptions  from  the 
rules  and  feverities  of  the  Brunonian 
Code ;  and  feeling  fome  of  the  afpir- 
ing  independance  of  man,  he  had 
dared  to  think  and  read.  Manv  of 
the  hours,  which  the  vulgar  reclufe 
was  obliged  to  pafs  in  prayer  and 
falling,  the  dignitary  might  (lumber  in 
his  apartment,  or  dedicate  to  the  pur- 
suits of  philofophy,  and  literature. 
Among  the  numerous  books  in  the 
coadjutor's  library,  I  particularized 
the  philofophic  works  of  Hume  and 
Bolingbroke,  the  confeffions  of  Rouf- 
feau,  and  his  Emilius,  fome  of  the 
farcaftic  pleafantries  of  Voltaire,  and 
the  deiftical  labours  of  Chub;  and 
when  I  expreffed  my  furprize, 
that  he  fliould  have  felecled  thofe 
writers,  he  fmiled — fhrugged — and  at 
C  2  laft, 
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laft,  denying  that  he  purchafed  them, 
declared,  that  fome  of  them  were  gifts 
by  an  Englifh  traveller.  If  I  have 
wronged  the  good  father,  if  he  has 
imbibed  nothing  of  the  philofophy, 
under  which  his  library  groans,  I  de- 
mand of  him,  and  the  world  forgive- 
nefs.  In  the  beginning  of  life  he  had 
ftudied,  and  praftifed  phyfic  at  Dijon- 
but  having  experienced  fome  -misfor- 
tunes/ he  had  taken  fanftuary  in  the 
pious  garb  of  a  Carthufian;  and  if  he 
now  warmly  admires  the  fuperftitiori 
and  ceremonious  adoration  of  a  mo- 
naftic,  convenience  and  the  force  of 
habit,  not  the  conviftion  of  reafon, 
muft  have  produced  the  alteration  of 
fentiment. 

When  minifters  wifhed  to  conceal  the 
difaftrous  affairs  of  the  allies  in  the 
laft  campaign,  we  faw  difplayed  in  a 
London   Gazette,  a  long    account   of 

the 
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•he  elevation  of  St.  Januarius's  head, 
to  oppofe  the  all-deftroying  progrefs  of 
the  lava  of  Vefuvius  ;  and  modern 
incredulity  alfo  laughs  at  the  impotent 
efforts  of  St.  Carlo  Barromeo,  the 
tutelary  faint  of  Milan,  to  refill  the 
impetuous  battalions  of  the  French 
republic.  But  whatever  were  the 
once  boafted  zeal  and  energies  of  the 
people  of  Italy,  and  of  the  catholic 
faith,  they  have  been  everywhere 
overwhelmed  by  the  enthufiafm  and 
ardour  of  liberty.  That  fpirit,  which, 
when  dire£ied  by  the  holy  exhortations 
of  the  hermit  Peter,  ranged  embattled 
nations  in  the  glorious  caufe  of  reco- 
vering the  holy  land  from  the  impious 
infidels,  now  droops  at  the  approach  of 
a  tri-coloured  flag,  or  a  national  cock- 
ade— fname  on  the  times  !  But  the 
deluded  people  of  Europe,  when  they 
now  hear  and  fee  the  thunder  and 
lightning  in.  the  heavens,  no  longer 
C  3  believe, 
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believe,  that  it  is  the  voice,  and  finge? 
of  God ;  and  even  in  the  molt  bigoted 
regions,  they  feldom  pull  off  their 
hats*,  before  this  loud  exprefEon  of 
divine  wrath. 

The  condition  and  rational  facul- 
ties of  man  are,  everywhere,  amelio- 
rated and  enlarged  ;  and  the  facility 
of  communication,  the  expedition  and 
commodioufiiefs  of  travelling,  and  the 
increafing  defire  of  obferving  the  pre- 
judices  and    cuftoms    of    our    fellow 

creatures 

*  I  attribute  this  modern  inattention  to  the 
improved  ftate  of  the  human  mind,  and  to  the 
generally  diffufed  knowledge  of  the  natural  caufes 
of  thunder.  But  I  once  faw  fome  Alfatian  pea- 
fants,  collected  in  a  country  drinking  houfe, 
violently  vociferate  at  each  other — give  blows — 
drink  wine,  and  beer — and  play  cards,  immedi- 
ately after  Sunday's  mafs:  but  upon  a  flafh  of 
lightning  finking  their  eyes,  they  fuddenly 
became  filent,  uncovered,  murmured,  xroiTed 
their  breads;  and  after  nearly  proftrating  them- 
felves,  in  a  moment  renewed  their  paftimes. 
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creatures  accelerate  the  progrefs  of 
the  mind.  I  have  in  this  chapter 
briefly  mentioned  the  ftupid  bigotry  of 
the  Valais,,  where  environed  by  im- 
menfe  Alps,  the  native  is  precluded 
from  intercourfe  with  the  world;  and 
the  traveller  mull  confefs,  that  even  in 
the  proteftant,  and  more  enlightened 
cantons  of  Switzerland,  the  informa- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  is  very  circum- 
fcribed.  The  romantic  (lories  of  the 
bravery,  and  the  exploits  of  their 
anceftors,  repeated  to  the  Swifs  in  his 
youth,  are  dear  to  him  in  his  old  age ; 
and  as  they  are  generally  mixed  with- 
fables,  and  portions  of  legendary  tales, 
bigotry  and  del  u  Hon  are  as  fondly 
cherifaed  as  courage  and  truth. 

From  Walledftadt  to  Zurich,  I  tra- 
velled   in    the  company    of  two  Swifs 
foldiers,  of  the  body  guard  of  France  : 
though    proteftants,  they   revered   the 
C  4  prejudices 
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prejudices  of  the  catholics,  and  fliudU 
dered  at  the  impious  alterations  of  the 
French  reformers.  They  expatiated, 
with  pleafure,  upon  the  former  gran- 
deur of  the  monarque,  and  were  then 
battening  to  Paris,  to  reftore  the  de- 
graded king  to  his  juft  and  lawful 
authority.  As  we  fkirted  along  the  v 
canton  of  Schweitz,  I  propofed  to 
enter  a  catholic  chapel  ;  hut  when -we 
arrived  within  fight  of  the  gaudy  altar, 
one  of  them  fuddenly  withdrew,  and 
beckoned  to  the  other  to  follow.-  I 
few  no  fubjeQ;  of  alarm  •  and  except 
an  old  decrepid  woman,  and  the  confed- 
erated wafer,  which  I  knew  to  be 
really  body  and  blood,  I  was  the  only 
living  being  in  the  chapel.  I  fatisfied 
my  curiofity;  and  as  I  had  fprinkled 
my  forehead,  made  the  fign  of  the 
crofs,  and  repeated  the  myftical  in 
nomine  patrit,  &c.  I  received  a  wel- 
come falute  from  the  decayed  virgin. 

I  afterwards. 
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I  .afterwards  joined   my    companions, 
and  enquired  of  them  the  reafon  of  fo 
abruptly  leaving  me  ;   and  having  fatis- 
fied "them,  that  the  old  witch  had  treated 
me    courteoufly,    I   was    permitted   to 
accompany    them,    and    examine    the 
grounds  of  their  alarm.     They  ftartled 
at  my  incredulity ;   and  as  a  proof  of 
the  exiftence  of  witches,  demanded,  if 
they    had    not    been    frequently    con- 
demned   and     burnt.       This    was    no 
proof  to  my  mind,  and   I   fneered  at. 
their    delufions:    they   however   both 
concluded  that  this  Englifhman,   and 
all  England,  were  as  wicked,  corrupt, 
and  incredulous  as  the  people  of  Paris : 
f  and  they  did   not  believe  either  in 
witches  or  any  thing  elfe." 

I  might  have  ended  this  incomplete 

colleftion    of    fuperftitious    delufions, 

and  fanatic  extravagancies,  by  a  brief. 

recital  of  the  fancied  fan&ity,  but  real: 

C  5  debafe- 
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debafement,  of  the  monks  of LaTrappe; 
but  fewEnglifh  readers  are  convinced, 
that  thefe  holy  Ciftercians  can  fecure 
a  place  in  paradife  by  deeping  upon 
boards,  rifing  at  two  o'clock  to  matins, 
and  continuing  their  abject  devotion, 
with  little  intermiffion,  till  feven  in 
the  evening  ;  and  our  Englifii  ladies 
will  abominate  the  execrable  and  un- 
focial  vow  of  eternal  filence  to  each 
othen  Though  war  is  deteftable,  and 
except  in  defence,  altogether  injufti- 
fiable,  the  Englifh  philofopher  will, 
perhaps,  applaud  the  fpirit  and  dif- 
cernment  of  the  Englifh  foldiers,  who 
once  ravaged  and  burnt  this  den  of 
brutes;  and  fince,  even  in  modern 
times,  their  ceremonies  and  cuftoms 
fhocked  humanity,  he  will  blefs  the 
hour,  which  made  their  houfe  dcfolate, 
and  after  which  they  never  completely 
returned  to  the  ancient  fevere  regime. 


Having 
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Having  now  finifhed  my  relation  of 
the  abfurdities,  praftifed  by  the  catho- 
lic people,  and  of  the  impofitions,  by 
which  the  priefts  daily  delude  the 
fenfes  of  their  followers,  I  fhall  con- 
-  elude  their  follies  and  deceit,  by  the 
pious  fraud  of  a  Jew,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ratifbon,  as  it  was  told  to 
me  by  an  intelligent  native  of  Como. 
<f  John  Schenk,  although  a  Jew  of  > 
fevere  morals,  and,  in  general,  ftriSily 
fcrupulous  and  attentive  to  the  precepts 
of  the  divine  law,  had  been  fo  urged 
by  his  paffions,  that  in  contempt  of 
the  decalogue,  he  c  coveted  his  neigh- 
bour's daughter/  This  fmner,  wicked 
in  the  imaginations  of  the  heart,  and 
intent  upon  the  moft€fficacious  method 
of  accompliihing  his  finfu]  purpofe,  re- 
folved  to  praftife  the  impious  deceit  of 
a  divine  million  ;  and  having,  in  the 
night,  defcended,  by  the  chimney,  into 
the  adjoining  room  of  the  fair  Jewefs, 
C  6  and 
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and  with  a  few  preparatory  knocks  at 
the  wainfcot,  which,  I  prefume,  and 
the  jews  believed,  were  from  the  hand 
of  the  Lord,  he  thrice  repeated  the 
joyous  meffage.  c  Hail  !  hail !  thou 
bleffed  amongft  women!  molt  favoured 

of  _  :   J    am    a  rneiTen^er,    fent 

from  heaven,  and  I  bring  thee  good 
tidings  of  great  joy — thou  fhalt  con- 
ceive the  Mefliah  of  Ifrael;'  and  this 
wretch  jkred'to  add, c  by  John  Schenk.' 
Thefe  words  he,  in  like  manner  re- 
peated  a  fecond  night;  the  holy  virgin 
blufhed  belief  of  the  divine  prefe- 
rence ;  and  having  acquainted  her 
father  and  mother  of  the  angel's  de- 
fcent,  fhe,  with  them,  anxioufly,  but 
with  a  due  and  diftant  refpe£l,  waited 
in  the  fair  one's  bed-chamber,  till  the 
third  call.  John  Schenk,  in  the  pious 
difcharge  of  the  office  of  the  angel 
Gabriel,  amoroufly  repeated  the  final 
fummons.      The   maid,    and   the  old 

dotards, 
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dotards,  with  hearts  full  of  joy,  in- 
ftantly  communicated  the  glorious 
tidings  of  the  Meffiah;  and  the  elders 
of  the  people  confulted  on  the  natural 
means  of  his  procreation,  and  in  their 
minds  anticipated  the  confequent  hap- 
pinefs  of  reftoring  the  Jewifh  nation  to 
the  land  of  Canaan,  their  honours,  and 
power.  Deeply  impreiTed  with  the 
fanftity  of  marriage,  they  refolvrd^ 
that  John  Schenk  fiiould  be  thus  united 
to  the  virgin,  and  from  their  legalized 
joys,  they  hoped  a  Meffiah  might  be 
born,  worthy  of  his  fpiritual  father. 
But  this  unnatural  Jew  refufed  the 
alliance  of  holy  matrimony ;  daring  to 
preach  in  a  fynagogue  of  the  people, 
the  heretical,  and  impious  do8rines  of 
fome  modern  fpeculatifts,  he  infiited3 
that 

*'  Love,  light  as  air,  at  fight  of  human  ties, 

u  Spreads  its  foft  wings,  and  in  a  moment  flies ;  '** 

and 
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and  for  his  holy  labours,  he  modeftly 
claimed  a  remuneration  of  thirteen 
thoufand  florins.  The  demand  was 
exorbitant;  but  the  hopes  of  giving  a 
Lord,  and  Meffiah  to  the  earth,  deter- 
mined the  elders  to  acquiefce;  and 
after  a  fham  kind  of  marriage,  fuch 
as  fatisfied  the  fcrupulous  mind,  and 
vifionary  ideas  of  John  Schenk,  and 
with  tabrets  and  harps,  dancing  men 
and  dancing  women,  and  by  the  melo- 
dious recital  of  the  tender  and  volup- 
tuous fongs  of  Solomon,  the  amorous 
hufband  was  incited  to  c  hafte  to  the 
mountain  of  myrrh,  and  the  hill  of 
frankincenfe,  until  the  day  break,  and 
the  fhadows  flee  away.' 

"  The  fame  of  the  union  fpread  in 
every  direftion  of  the  earth ;  the 
fcattered  Jews  rejoiced  at  the  approach 
of  the  nativity  ;  and  numerous  depu- 
tations of  holy  men  were  fent  to  hail 

the 
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the  Meffiah.  From  Spain  and  the 
adjacent  parts  of  Germany,  the  He- 
brews flocked  into  the  highly-favoured 
city,  the  German  Bethlehem ;  and 
fome  Jews,  who  pioufly  came  from 
Poland  and  Ruffia,  were  believed,  even 
by  the  chriftians,  to  be  the  c  wife  men 
of  the  eaft,  laden  with  treafures,'  im- 
patient to  c  prefent  unto  him  gifts, 
gold,  and  frankincenfe  and  myrrh.' 
All  waited  in  filent  expectation:  and 
the  credulous  matrons,  who  adminis- 
tered to  the  natural  neceffities  of  the 
mother,  and  had  perhaps,  fipped  too 
deeply  of  the  holy  caudle,  were  tu- 
multuoufly  crowding  from  the  bed- 
chamber, to  announce  the  joyous 
birth.  But  this  ill-fated  child,  what- 
ever poets  may  imagine  of  c  the  lufty 
Health  of  nature,'  had  been  engen- 
dered c 'twixt  deep  and  wake;'  and 
the  women  and  priefts,  the  young,  the 
old,  and  the  whole  difappointed  crowd, 

feeing 
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feeing  the  Meffiah  was  a  female,  loudly 
fwore,  the  fpirit  was  a  blafphemous 
impoftor  :  but  John  Schenk  had  wifely 
eluded  the  vengeance  of  the  deceived 
Jews,  and  may  now  drag  out  his  refe- 
rable and  impious  exiftence  in  the 
republic   of  France." 

By  the  few  preceding  pages,  it  will 
appear  wonderful,  that  a  people  re- 
nowned for  their  difcernment,  fhould 
have  fo  long  continued  blinded,  and 
fubmiffive  to  the  intereftaof  the  church; 
and  though  the  minifters  of  this  coun- 
try have  lately  conjured  up  a  violent 
ftorm  againft  the  French  nation,  and 
wifh  to  effeft,  by  the  force  of  arms,  the 
reftoration  of  royalty,  and  fuperftitious 
ceremonies,  few  people,  who  confider 
their  general  grounds  of  difcontent, 
or  the  particular  abufes,  praflifed  in 
catholic  countries  under  the  name  of 
religion,  though  they  may  lament  the 

exceffes, 
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exceffes,  can  blame  the  French  people, 
for  .refilling  the  dominion  of  the 
church.  The  Englifh  fubje&s  are 
every  moment  importuned  to  admire 
and  revere  the  glorious  works  of  our 
anceftors— to  refpe£l  that  liberty,  gua-* 
ranteed  to  us  by  a  coniiitution,  the 
wifdom  of  ages,  cemented  by  the 
nobleft  blood  of  the  country  ;  but  the 
modern  alarmift  forgets,  that  for  that 
liberty,  we  are  indebted  to  the  exer- 
tions of  our  forefathers,  whofe  haughty 
fpirits  fpurned  at  the  lately  renewed 
doctrines  of  indefeafible  right,  and 
the  more  odious  claims  of  the  papal 
hierarchy.  Could  their  fiiades  revifit 
this  land  of  freedom \y  they  would  ftand 
aghaft  at  the  alterations  of  the  manners 
and  tempers  of  the  Englifh  people. 
Could  they  believe,  that  the  dearefl 
rights  of  Britons  are  trampled  upon 
with  impunity? — that  when  the  Habeas 
Corpus  is  fufpended  by  a  corrupt  ma- 
jority 
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jority  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  and 
their  countrymen  imprifoned  for  many 
months,  and  then  acquitted,  or  dif- 
miffed,  without  redrefs — the  people  of 
England  applaud  the  government,  and 
minifters,  who  exercife  this  legalized 
tyranny?  Could  thofe  facred  names, 
who  fuffered  martyrdom  under  the 
bloody  catholic  Mary,  or  who  were 
viftims  in  a  thoufand  various  fliapes  to 
the  inexorable  authority  of  theVatican, 
and  by  the  commands  of  papal  fatel- 
lites,  be  perfuaded,  that  the  Englifh' 
nation  are  now  fighting,  under  the 
banners  of  darknefs  and  fuperftition, 
to  impede  the  progrefs  of  light  and 
philofophy? — that  an  Englifli  regiment 
of  horfe,  though  deluded  heretics, 
protetl  the  perfon,  and  capital  of  the 
fucceffor  of  St.  Peter,  and  are  daily 
infulted,  in  their  unnatural  duty,  by 
fanatic  and  ignorant  Romans?  Can 
we  wonder,  that  after  fuch  unnatural 

alliances, 
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alliances,  the  Britifh  foldiers,  whofe 
reafon  abominates  images,  proceffions, 
and  holts,  fliould  plunder  the  churches 
of  their  faints  and  reliques  ;  and  that 
the  holy  tapers,  which  had  lately 
adorned  the  altars  of  fanaticifm,  fliould 
be  profanely,  but  more  ufefully,  applied 
to  light  the  tents  of  our  foldiery  ?  Will 
our  pofterity  believe,  that,  in  this  en- 
lightened period  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  clergy  of  England,  wil- 
fully mifconftruing  the  divine  precepts 
of  peace,  and  the  chriftian  code,  urge 
their  hearers  to  the  continuation  of 
this  murderous,  unjuft,  and  unnecef- 
fary  war,  and  in  diftant  imitation  of 
the  priefts  of  La  Vendee*,  promife  the 

wretched 

*  Throughout  the  republic  of  France,  the 
refractory  priefts  laboured  incefiantlv  to  revive  a 
{pint  of  fanaticifm,  and  to  plunge  the  whole 
country  into  the  ancient  monarchical  and  ecclen- 
aftic  defpotifmj  and  unfortunately  in  La  Vendee, 
they  did  iucceed  to  light  up  the  flame  of  civil  .dif- 

cord. 
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wretched  victims,  the  glories,  and  the 
rewards  of  paradife?  And  that  in  order 
lo  impede  the  progrefs  of  light,  and  to 
maintain  themfelvcs  in  their  exalted 
miniitry,  combining  with  haughty  arif- 
tocrats,  fome  have  difcouraged  dona- 
tions to  weekly  and  Sunday  fchools, 
Which  had  been  fupported  hy  the  pro- 
fane benevolence  of  the  laity  ? 

The  proteftant  clergy  have  united 
with  the  hierarchy  of  Rome,  to  op- 
prefs  the  liberties  of  man;  and  fhould 
this  war  be  favourable  to  the  allied 
powers,  the  people  of  England  may 
expeft  the  revival  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious 

cord.  Incenfe  was  profufely  burnt — lamps  and 
candles  were  devoutly  inc«reafed  in  the  churches  of 
the  fii perditions  Pojtou — the  miraculous  images, 
and  the  facred  boft,  in  fplendid  proctflions, 
invited  to  murder — and  the  weak  people  were 
convinced,  that  they  mould  enjoy,  becaufe  pro- 
mifed  by  their  priefts,  the  crown  of  martyrdom, 
aud  the  bleiiings  of  paradife. 
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gious  inquifitions,  an  influx  of  catho- 
lic priefts,  and  perhaps  of  holy  re- 
liques,  and  gold  and  filver  deities. 
VvTe  declaim,  againft  the  immoral  and 
irreligious  praclices  of  our  neighbours; 
and  every  Britifh  ear  was  fhocked  at 
the  enthufiafm  of  Frenchmen,  who 
fwelled  the  triumphal  proceffion  of 
liberty,  when  the  beautiful  miftrefs  of 
Hebert,  in  robes  of  fpotlefs  purity, 
and  with  the  emblems  of  virtue,  was 
conduced  through  the  ftreets  of  Paris, 
to  confecrate  the  ftatue  of  the  fove- 
reign  people  in  the  place  of  the  revo- 
lution. But  if  this  is  a  fubjeft  of 
abhorrence,  we  fhould  confider.  alfo, 
that  the  fined  images,  or  pictures  of  the 
female  faints,  even  of  the  holy  Marv, 
were  originally  defigned  by  the  fculptor 
or  painter,  for  the  representations  of  his 
mifirefs ;  and  that  therefore  the  nioft  de- 
vout people  of  the  earth,  the  immaculate 
catholics,  frequently  pay  religious  ado- 
ration to  a  t 

Fortified, 
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Fortified,  as  the  catholic  religion  is, 
with    fpiritual    and    temporal    terrors, 
ftrong   as  its    champions  may   fuppofe 
it  on  account  of  its  antiquity,   and  the 
habitual  reverence  of  ages,  the  whole 
fyftem  would  moulder  before  the  anti- 
quity of  the  religions  of  Afia,  and  the 
faith  of  the  Afiatics.     "  Have  not  all 
ages   believed  it?" — but   can   this  be 
efteemed  a  proof,  fufficiently  ftrong  to 
an    enlightened    mind?     becaufe    the 
Chinefe    nobles   fay,     and  the   people 
univerfally  believe,  that  their  prophet 
Roofi,  or  Lilaokiun,   was   born,  after 
twenty-one  years  of   parturition,  and 
that  Confucius  was  furrounded,  on  his 
natal  day,  by  celeftial  mufic — that  after 
the  fhort  lapfe  of  fix  years,  he  had  ac- 
quired the  ftature  of  man,  and  the  gravity 
of  age — that   at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he 
was  converfant  in  the  various  know- 
ledge of  philofophy  and  literature — or 
becaufe  he  was  married   at  the  early 
maturity    of  twenty,  will    any  perfon 
2  confider 
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confider  thcfe  fafcts,  (even  admitting 
them  as  fafts)  as  proofs  of  the  divine 
million  of  thefe  Oriental  prophets  ?  I 
believe  not :  but  they.muft  admit,  that 
it  would  be  as  dangerous  to  deny  thefe 
facred  truths  within  the  empire  of 
China,  as  to  doubt  that  the  night-ftool 
of  the  Grand  Lama,  after  the  previous 
operation  of  fire,  and  with  fome  degree 
of  congelation,  when  worn  about  the 
neck,  did  not  immediately  operate,  as 
a  charter  of  nobility,  and  enable  the 
proud  and  voluptuous  courtier  to  pro- 
pagate his  lazy  and  ennobled  breed  to 
the  thoufandth  generation.  Perhaps 
the  priefts  of  China,  the  bramins  of 
Indoftan,  or  even  the  noble  theocratic 
government  of  Thibet  would  allow  the 
inexplicability  of  their  religious  or  civil 
inftitutions  ;  but  like  the  many  fe Cla- 
ries of  the  chriftian  fyftem,  they  would 
haftily  reply,  that  thefe  holy  myfteries 

are 
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are  above  the  finite  capacity  and  re£* 
ion  of  man  ; — that  fonie thing  more  is 
meant,  than  meets  the  eye. 

The  chriftian  interpreters,  arrogat- 
ing to  the  compofer  of  their  moral 
laws  a  pre-eminence  of  wifdom,  will 
admit  no  comparifon  with  other  fyf-, 
terns ;  but,  as  thefe  interpreters  arc 
priefts,  they  may  not  wifh  to  ^xpofe 
the  doftrines  of  that  religion,  which 
inftrufts  the  clergy  "  to  live  by  their 
-own  labour — to  be  neither  ambitious 
or  vain  ;  "  and  many  of  the  lazy  herd 
of  monks,  whofe^wants  are  all  antici- 
pated, will  flowly  believe/ that  "to 
plough  and  cultivate  the  earth,  and 
water  it  with  running  ftreams,  are 
aftions  moft  acceptable  to  God;"  or 
that  the  pious  labours  of  "  increafing 
vegetation,  and  living  beings,"  are  the 

firft  duties  of  our  nature. 

/ 

Priefts 
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Priefts  are  everywhere  egotifts ; 
their  admonitions  are  intended  to  fup- 
port  the  interefts  of  their  order ;  and 
when  they  do  inftru£i  their  followers, 
the  inftru&ions  invariably  tend  to 
augment  their  own  power.  The 
facred  Mufti  of  the  Turkifh  empire, 
the  clergy  of  Europe,  and  perhaps 
the  Magi  of  Perfia  themfelves,  who 
are  obligated  to  obey  the  revealed 
commands  of  Zoroafter,  are  equally 
negligent  in  the  performance  of  the 
moft  facred  duties ;  and  as  their  tem- 
poral eftablifhments,  created  in  nights 
of  ignorance,  will  moulder  and  de- 
cay before  the  fun  of  reafon,  they 
will  never  ferioufly  endeavour  to 
"  enlighten  the  people." 


Vol.  II.  D  CHAP. 
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CHAP.   II. 


ENTHUSIASM. 

» 

THOSE  nations,  which  fince  the 
eflablifhment  of  chriftianity  we 
have  affefted  to  call  pagans,  heathens, 
idolaters,  $nd  infidels,  though  they 
made  continual  wars  upon  each  other, 
always  treated  with  indulgence  their 
religious  prejudices,  and  never  at- 
tempted to  extirpate  a  race  of  people, 
becaufe  they  adored  the  Author  of  the 
univerfe,  under  different  attributes,  or 
with  different  ceremonies.  In  the  wars, 
which  the  Perfians  and  Greeks  waged 
againft  each  other,  or  the  neighbour- 
ing nations,  there  does  not  appear  any 

intention 
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intention  of  interrupting  the  efta- 
blifhed  religion  :  when  Xerxes  invaded 
Greece,  he  did  not  deftroy  the  ancient 
gods  of  the  country  he  paffed  through ; 
nor  did  Alexander,  in  the  intoxicating 
moments  of  conqueft,  extinguifh  the 
facred  and  immortal  fire.  The  Ro- 
mans, though  proud  of  their  name,  and 
though  they  everywhere  changed  the 
government  of  the  kings  and  tyrants, 
whofe  people  their  vi&orious  arms 
fubdued,  into  their  republican  and  mu- 
nicipal form,  never  imagined  the 
execrable  crime  of  forcing  the  nations 
to  worfhip  the  gods  of  Rome,  and 
leave  their  own  penates :  on  many 
nations  they  conferred  the  rights  and 
immunities  of  Roman  citizens,  and 
admitted  the  free  importation  of  all 
the  gods,  and  fuperftitions  of  the  van-* 
quifhed.  The  horrors  of  war  were 
thus,  in  fome  meafure,  diminiihed;  and 
when  conquered,  the  people,  enjoying 
D  2  their 
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their  prejudices,  peaceably  fubmitted 
to  the  will  of  the  vi£lor. 

Oneunfocial,  obftinate  race  of  men, 
whofe  united  ftrength  was  increafed 
by  a  long  fojournfnent  in  the  deferts 
of  Arabia,  and  whofe  holy  lawgiver, 
frightening  their  infant  minds  into  an 
unnatural  and  implicit  fubrniffion,  de- 
prived them  of  the  ufe  of  re_afon,  at 
length  fallied  forth,  under  the  com- 
mand of  "a  facred  murderer,  to  con- 
quer the  land  of  Canaan,  and  extir- 
pate the  peaceable  inhabitants.  Thefe 
people,  impioufly  calling  themfelves 
u  God's  chofen  people,"  when  they 
departed  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  plun- 
dering the  natives  of  their  gold  and 
jewels,  juftified  the  immoral  a£t  by  the 
"  command  of  God;  "  and  finding  in 
the  defert  the  natural  produftion  of 
manna,  they  were  perfuaded  it  came 
from    the   hand    of    the   Lord.      The 

common 
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common  appearances  of  the  fandy 
defert  were  eafily  magnified,  by  their 
artful  ruler,  into  miracles ;  and  after 
receiving  from  a  mountain  (which  they 
were  forbid  to  afcend  whilft  Mofes  was 
engraving)  two  tablets  of  laws,  they 
haftened  to  extirpate  the  men  and 
gods  of  the  cultivated  land.  Since 
their  times,  wars  of  extermination  have 
been  too  frequent  among  the  people, 
who  deduce  the  holv  doctrines  of  their 
faith  from  the  Mofaic  origin;  and 
another  nation,  though  they  do  not 
follow,  but  only  reverently  fpeak  of 
this  chofen  people,  have  too  faithfully 
imitated  this  bloody  example. 

We  abhor  the  wild  enthufiafm  of  the 
Tartars,  who  in  honour  of  their  God* 
and  their  king,  plundered  and  ravaged 
the  fair  plains  of  Indoftan,  maffacred 
its  inhabitants,  and  polluted  their  pure 
and  virtuous  temples  with  blood;  but 
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as  pious  catholics,  we  admire  that  holy 
fervour,  that  religious  enthufiafm,which 
ftimulated  the  chriftians  of  Europe 
to  engage  in  the  crufades,  and  har- 
dened their  hearts  againft  the  infidels, 
whom  the  fortune  of  war  had  put  in 
poffeffion  of  the  earthly  Jerufalem. 
We  fhudder  at  the  atrocity  of  that 
facred,  and  rnoPc  auguft  majefty,  the 
Emprefs  of  all  the.  Rufiias,  bfecaufefhfe 
pioufiy  ordered  her  tender-hearted 
foldiers  to  relieve  the  cbriftian  earth  of 
twenty-feven  thoufandTurkiih  infidels 
at  Ifmail,  and  of  fourteen  thoufand 
Polifh  atheijls,  in  the  fuburbs  of  War- 
faw;  and  yet  an  heaven-born  minifte'r, 
though  he  lately  dreaded  her  over- 
grown power,  on  the  diftant  banks  of 
the  Dnieper,  now  folicits  her  roygJ 
and  Imperial  affiftance,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  againft  the  victorious 
republicans  of  France. 

The- 
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The  manners  and  charafters  of  na- 
tions are  as  much  fubjeQt  to  viciffitude, 
as  the  fortunes  and  opinions  of  indivi- 
duals. The  holy  chriuian  religion, 
Which  overturned  the  male  and  female 
deities  of  the  Pagan  world,  which  firft 
civilized  the  barbarian  invaders  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  afterwards 
turned  the  edges  of  their  fwords  againit 
each  other,  which  could  prompt  its 
followers  to  extirpate  or  opprefs  the 
jewifli  and  Mahometan  inhabitants  of 
Europe,  whole  facred  writings  can 
fupply  fome  holy  fcraps  of  revelation, 
to  juftify  the  moft  bale  policy  of  man, 
the  inquifition,  which  could  prompt 
nrimonaries  to  traverfe  the  deferts  and 
wilds  of  Africa  and  America,  and  t 
populous  countries  of  Afia,  to  coy. 
the  cradulous  minds  of  the  lavage, 
by  the  profane  reafon  of  man,  lies 
enchained,  or  gives  no  effectual  reiif- 
D  4  tance 
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tance    to   the   religious    and   political 
reformers  of  France. 

The  enthufiafm,  which  fortunately 
or  unfortunately  for  the  peace  and 
happinefs  of  mankind,  now  pervades 
the  newly  eftablifhed  republic,  does 
not  partake  of  the  dark  unfocial  frenzy, 
which  has  hitherto  diftinguifhed  the 
fanatic  zeal  of  religionifts.  Amidft 
the  roaring  of  cannon,  the  modern 
Frenchman  preferves  the  natural  gaiety 
of  his  country,  and  frequently  termi- 
nates an  hard-fought  day  with  carou- 
fels  arid  dances.  Though  all  the 
nations,  or  rather  kings  of  Europe, 
combined  to  deftroy  the  germ  of 
liberty  ;  and  though  one  proud,  black- 
eagled  defpot  had  penetrated  with  a 
numerous,  well-appointed  army,  into 
the  province  of  Champaigne,  this  gay 
people  never  interrupted  the   routine 

of 
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of  pleafures  and  amufements.  The 
Auftrians  and  Pruflians,  and  in  later 
days,  the  Englifh  and  Dutch,  with  their 
fubfidiary  legions,  and  the  whole  con- 
tingents of  the  German  empire,  the 
kingling  of  Sardinia,  and  the  pious 
army  of  Spain,  though  fupported  by 
their  eager  fondnefs  for  royal  govern- 
ment, and  by  the  prayers,  inceffant, 
and  many-tongued  importunities  of 
the  Catholic,  Proteftant,  Calviniftic,  and 
Lutheran  priefts  to  that  God,  whom 
human  violence  too  frequently,  but 
impioufly  baptizes  the  "  God  of  bat- 
tles/' have  not  been  able  to  make  any 
impreffion  upon  the  enthufiaftic  ardour 
of  the  French  patriots,  or  re-eftablifh 
the  holy  ceremonies  of  the  Roman 
clergy.  France  is,  I  believe,  totally 
indifferent  to  all  religions  ;  but  fuch 
is  the  fecret  power  of  habitude,  it 
would  prefer  the  religion  of  its  ances- 
tors, if  the  pious  kings  of  the  earth 
D  5  did 
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did  not  endeavour  to  reftore  the  abfur- 
dities  of  the  faith  by  the  power  of  the 
fword.  Though  the  multitude  are 
eafily  perfuaded  to  follow  the  caprice 
of  their  political  and  religious  matters, 
they  partake  very  much  of  thofe  kin- 
dred animals,  the  fwine>  when  an 
alteration  is  attempted  by  violence ; 
and  their  ftubbornnefs  has  prevailed  in 
equal  degrees,  in  the  moft  civilized 
and  moft  favage  nations.  Powerful  as 
the  prerogative  of  the  Britifh  crown, 
the  pious  James  could  not,  with  all 
his  gilded  gifts,  and  emoluments  of 
office,  perfuade  the  people  of  England 
to  accept  the  certain  joys  of  paradife 
from  the  abfolving  mouths  of  catholic 
confefibrs.  The  mighty  power  and 
numerous  armies  of  the  emperor 
Charles  were  alfo  fuccefsfully  refilled 
by  the  obftinate,  and  reformed  fpirit 
of  a  few  petty  princes  and  people,  who 
fought,  with  the  enthufiafm  of  liberty, 

for 
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for  their  religion  and  domeftic  comforts. 
Switzerland  and  Holland,  though  fe- 
deral ftates,  frequently  dividediit  their 
interefts,  and  contemptible  in  the  com- 
parative greatnefs  of  population,  fought 
through  a  long  feries  of  years,  againfl 
the  difcipline  and  fanatic  zeal  of  the 
armies  of  their  lawful  mailers,  and 
finally  ere&ed  the  edifice  of  liberty, 
civil  and  religious,  upon  the  ruins  of 
royalty  and  fuperftitipn.  Yet  English- 
men, though  free  themfelves,  and 
beca.ufe  enlightened,  fhould  know  the 
energies  of  a  people,  who  unfheathed 
their  fwords  in  the  caufe  of  liberty, 
have  vainly  imagined,  that  twenty-five 
millions  of  people,  determined  to  be 
free,  would  fubmit  to  the  difciplined 
valour  of  the  regiments  of  kings,  and 
accept  a  royal  mafier  and  religious 
guides,  from  the  divine  dictates  of  the 
joi-difants  fub-delegates  of  heaven. 

D  6  I  have 
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I  have  frequently  obferved  the 'fiery- 
zeal,  and  enthufiafm  of  that  "  armed 
nation/'  which,  like  ele£tric  fire,  ran 
through  every  gradation  of  fociety, 
-which  irritated  the  latent  fparks  of 
courage  in  their  youths,  and  recalled 
the  remembrance  of  military  glory 
in  the  peaceful  bofoms  of  old  age. 
<c  Nous  fomrnes  une  nation  miiitaire" 
fondly  muttered  by  the  old,  was  warmly 
received,  and  loudly  echoed  by  the 
young;  and  they  all  believed,  and  fub- 
fequent  events  have  convinced  us,  that 
France  was  impregnable  to  the  armies 
of  the  defpot  princes  of  Germany. 

At  Chateau  Thierry,  in  the  ancient 
province  of  Champaigne,  the  fortune 
of  a  pedeftrian  ramble  threw  us  into 
the  company  of  fome  light-hearted 
Frenchmen,  who  were  wa'fting  the 
convivial  hours  of  Sunday,  in  the 
adoration  of  Bacchus  and  the  nation. 

The 
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The  fudden  entrance  of  two  men, 
dreffed  in  the  habits  of  failors,  and 
from  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
language/ or  the  ruddinefs  of  our  com- 
plexions, eafily  known  to  be  foreign- 
ers, interrupted  the  converfation  of 
the  company.  La  loi>  la  nation^  or 
the  more  important  ajfemblie  nationale% 
for  a  moment,  bowed  to  curiofity;  and 
a  dead  filence  prevailed  over  the  dear- 
loved  garrulity  of  France,  The  caba- 
retierwas  commiffioned  to  enquire  our 
country;  and  he  performed  this  inte- 
refting  duty  with  the  politenefs  of  a 
courtier,  "  I  am  afraid  you  have 
walked  far  to-day;  you  are  fatigued;'* 
and  then  turning  to  his  inquifitive 
open-mouthed  guefts,  whifpered,  by  his 
faith,  that  they  were  de  braves  G argons 
— quelles  janibes  pour  la  marche!  We 
were,  in  the  fame  breath,  ftrong,  hand- 
fome,  well  made,  and  would  make 
noble    foldiers;     but    Monfreur    was 

alarmed 
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alarmed  that  une  aujji  belle  taille  fliould 
be  thrown  away  on  a  fhip.  cc  MeJfieurS) 
pardonnez — vous  ites  tous  deux  matelots, 
je  crois?"  My  companion  replied 
yes;  and  added,  we  were  Englifhmen. 
The  awful  filence  was  now  at  an  end: 
their  curiofity  was  fatisfied;  political 
difcuffions  were  vociferoufly  renewed, 
and  fomefalfe  companions  were  boldly 
made,  and  greedily  fwallowed  by  the 
company.  The  landlord  ftood  fome 
moments  filent,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  us ;  and,  though  the  orator  of  the 
houfe,  made  no  obfervations  upon 
France,  or  England.  He  was,  how- 
ever, collefting  his  forces,  and  Sud- 
denly throwing  out  both  his  hands,  and 
opening  his  mouth,  was  commanding 
the  filence  of  his  guefts,  when  his 
honeft-faced  wife,  denying  the*  com- 
pany the  immediate  pleafure  of  a  de- 
mocratic harangue,  entered  the  room 
with   a    ragout,    and   defired    "  Mm 
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mari"  to  attend  thefe  two  'Meffieqrs. 
He  laid  the  cloath  and  forks ;  and  as 
Ave  were  unprovided  with  knives,  lent 
us  his  own,  and  borrowed  another 
from  a  friend.  Whilft  we  were  dining, 
he  was  alternately  amufing  his  com- 
pany with  "alehoufe"  wit,  and  ferving 
us  with  extreme  attention.  The  guefts 
were  chiefly  peafants  ;  and,  amidft  his 
praifes  of  the  revolution,  he  loudly 
and  frequently  curfed  the  feigneur. 

After  ending  our  dinner,  we  drank 
to  the  health  of  our  noify  friends ;  and 
each  ceremonious  Frenchman  anfwered 
us,  by  pulling  off  his  hat.  We  had 
thus  broken  down  the  little  barrier  of 
formality;  and  the  landlord,  haftily 
filling  a  bumper  out  of  the  bottle  of 
his  companions,  brought  it  to  us>allons 
—trinquons — trinquons.  We  filled  our 
glaffes:  the  peafants  pulled:  out  their, 
dirty  white  handkerchiefs,  threw  them 

over 
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over  the  left  flioulder;  and  one,  with 
uplifted  glafs,  courteoufly  faluted,  c  d 
la  nat  i  Angloife" — cc  et  Fran$olfe" 
quickly  added  the  innkeeper ;  and  we 
drank,  "  d  la  nation  Franqoife  " — c<  et 
Angloife"  vociferated  the  Frenchmen; 
and  then,  flourifhing  their  handker- 
chiefs, and  crying,  vive  la  nation, 
danced  round  the  table  to  the  time  and 
hum  of  ca-ira. 

Thefe  ebullitions  of  wine  and  liberty 
were  foon  fucceeded  by  a  converfation, 
noify  and  defultory  ;  each  clubbed  his 
word  in  praife  of  their  legiflators ;  and 
the  landlord  wifhed  to  make  a  fpeech 
upon  the  improvement  of  their  condi- 
tion, and  upon  the  beaux  jours,,  qui 
fuivront  I'orage.  But  every  freeman 
w7as  equally  inclined  to  difplay  his  ora- 
torical powers;  and  the  hoft,  though 
anxioufly  watching  every  moment's 
paufe,  found  few  opportunities  of  ad- 

dreffing 
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dreffing  the  company.  They  were  all 
agreed,  that  France  was  the  mod  mili- 
tary nation  of  Europe;  and  England, 
(but  here  they  became  lefs  noify  and 
calm)  was  the  lord  of  the  ocean;  and 
they  all  hoped,  that  France  and  England 
would  form  an  alliance,  pour  maintenir 
ct  foutenir  each  other,  and  they  would 
conquer  the  world. 

I  underftood  very  little  of  the  fub- 
je£ls  of  converfation,  and  frequently 
interrupted  the  attention  of  my  compa- 
nion to  be  informed  of  the  incidents  of 
this  novel  fcene.  Sometimes  the  moft 
noify  fpeaker  (lowly  repeated,  for  my 
inftru&ion,  the  words  he  had  laft 
uttered  ;  I  was  no  wifer  of  the  general 
meaning;  but  as  liberty  was  the  moft 
prominent  word  of  their  difcourfe, 
I  generally  fhouted,  tots  la  liberie;  and 
they  all  concluded,  that  however,  as  I 
underftood  "  la   liberie,  ajfuremeni   ce 

doit 
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doit  itre  un  brave  gar  $  on."  Upon 
taking  oar  leave  of  thefe  violent  pa- 
triots, they  all  arofe ;  and  infilling  we 
fhould  take  the  parting  glafs  out  of 
their  bottle*,  they  fmcerely  and  loudly 
wifhed  thefe  patriot  Englifh  a  good 
journey  ;  and  we  returned  their  earneft 
kindnefs  by  a  fincere  defire  for  the 
completion  of  the  liberty,  which  they 
then  fo  fondly  jcheriftiecL 

We  then  defcended  farther  into  the* 
town,  where  we  met  large  parties 
parading  along  the  banks  of  the  river; 
and  as  we  turned  eaftward  to  the 
bridge,  were  fuddenly  furprized  by 
immenfe  groups  of  people,  collected 
into  dances,  by  a  diverfified .  difplay  of 

booths, 

*  I  am  aware,  that  formerly  the  French  did 
not  drink,  what  in  England  we  call  toafls,  and' 
feldom  indeed  drank  to  the  health  of  a  friend, 
prefent  or  abfent;  but,  lince  the  revolution  of 
government,  a  very  material  change  has  taken 
place  in  their  manners  and  cuftoms, 
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booths,  (as  in  a  fair)  and  by  the  diftant 
profpect  of  the  national  guards  of  the 
diftriQ;,  at  that  moment  forming  into 
a  fquare  battalion.  This  was  on  Sun- 
day ;  and  the  men  and  women  were 'in 
their  bell  attire.  The  whitened  lioufes, 
the  rolling  river,  and  the  thickfetmuf- 
quets  and  bayonets  of  the  foldiery 
reflected  the  heat  and  piercing  rays  of 
the  fun  :  to  us  they  were  infupport- 
able:  but  the  natural  levity  of  the 
people,  or  the  ele6lrifying  notes  of  the 
favourite  air  prevented  them  from 
feeling  the  inconvenient  heat  of  the 
day.  We  gazed  with  filent  wonder 
on  the  crowds  of  dancers;  and  though 
our  drefs  was  lingular  in  a  country 
place,  no  jealous  patriot  ciifturhed  our 
pleafure.  After  palling  the  bridge,  we 
fat  down  under  the  fhade  of  a  long 
row  of  trees,  and  obferved  the  national 
guards  go  through  their  military  ma- 
noeuvres* 

I  had 
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I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  fee- 
ing the  fame  enthufiafm  irritate  the 
calm  and  peaceable  bofoms  of  women : 
and  they  never  failed  to  encourage 
the  men  to  conquer,  ordie  for  liberty. 
When  the  foldiers  of  the  national 
guards  were  exercifing,  the  women 
were  generally  collected;  and  their 
faint  huzzas,  or  their  prefence  always 
animated  the  zeal  of  the  citizens. 
Near  Luneville,  I  travelled  for  two 
hours  with  a  lively  aftive  Citoyenney 
and  her  dear  lover:  they  foon  joined 
my  company,  and  early  enquired  my 
country.  I  told  them  I  was  an  En- 
glifhman,  and  that  I  had  made  a  little 
tour  to  admire  the  bravery  of  the 
nation,  and  contemplate  the  blefiings 
of  the  revolution.  Her  patriotifm 
took  fire  upon  my  attachment  to  the 
nation,  and  to  liberty ;  and  fhe  ap- 
plauded thatfpirit  of  adventure,  which 
ftimulated  the  brave  and  free  Englifli 

to 
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to  travel  in  my  lingular  manner.  I 
warmly  expatiated  upon  the  freedom 
and  happinefs  of  my  country,  and 
lamented,  that  our  liberty  had  coft  us 
the  bed  blood  and  treafures  of  our 
anceftors.  She  confoled  herfelf  with 
the  happy  events  of  the  French  revo- 
lution ;  and  hoped,  that  the  blood 
unhappily  fhed  at  Nancy,  would  be  the 
laft  ftain  upon  the  manners  of  her 
country.  The  national  guards,  whom 
fhe  cohfidered  her  fellow  citizens,  were, 
however,  the  braveft  of  men,  and  the 
warmed  patriots ;  and  fhe  imputed  the 
atrocity  of  that  affair  to  that  bougre  de 
Bouille.  I  admired,  as  much  as  fhe 
did,  the  then  bloodlefs  revolution ; 
but  I  w7as  apprehenfive,  that  the  nume- 
rous emigrants,  both  of  nobles  and 
clergy,  the  vail  forces  of  the  emperor, 
of  Pruffia,  and  the  petty  princes  of 
the  German  empire,  who  claimed  their 
eftates  and  feignories  in  Alface    and 

Loraine, 
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Loraine,  would  unite  and  make  a  pow- 
erful and  bloody  attack  upon  the  fron- 
tier;    and    that    internal     diffenfions 
might  contribute  to  affift  their  progrefs. 
Her  fortitude,  for  a  moment,   forfook 
her  ;  and  flie  feemed  finking  under  the 
fancied   weight   of   the   danger.     She 
plaintively  replied,  <c  Ccla  eft   vrai;" 
and  feemed  abforbed  in  thought:  fhe 
foon  recovered  her  fpirits;  and  turn- 
ing  to  her  lover,  fhe  animated  his  war- 
like ardour;  and  they  both  concluded 
that  every  Frenchman  would  be  deter- 
mined d   vainer e  ou  mourir.     For  his 
part,  he  was  ready  to  fhed  his  blood 
in- the  fervice  of  his  country;  and  fhe 
was   convinced,  that  if  the  men  were 
irrefolute,  the  women  would  fight,  and 
die  for  their  liberty.     She  preffed  him 
to  declare  his  intentions ;  and  he  then 
loudly    fwore,    that    if    the    Germans 
fhould  invade  the   country,  he  would 

fly  to  the  frontiers,  and   that  — 

2  .  and 
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and  — woulcLdo  the  fame,   <(  Your 

nation,"  faid  fhe,  turning  to  me,  "  will 
not  league  with  the  curfed  Germans;  " 
I  hoped  not:  and  then  returning  to 
her  lover,  fhe  affured-him,  fhe  would 
never  fpeak  to  him  if  he  did  not 
goto  fight;  and  for  herfelf,  fhe'faid, 
fhe  wTould  not  furvive  the  liberty  of 
France. 

Though  the  allied  powers  mud  have 
known  the  enthufiafm,  and  mighty- 
force  of  the  French  nation,  and  the 
danger  of  advancing  too  far  into  an 
hoflile  Gountry,  their  well  appointed 
armies  penetrated  a  confiderable  dis- 
tance into  France,  and  by  the  trea- 
chery of  the  comandant  of  Longwy,  and 
the  municipality  of  Verdun,  took  pof- 
feffion  of  thofe  two  cities;  but  deceived 
by  the  mighty  promifes  of  the  emigrant 
nobility,  not  finding  the  people  ready 
to  join  the  royal  ftandard,  or   fupply 

them 
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them  with  provisions,  and  no  longer 
aflifted  by  the  counter-revolutionary- 
co-operation  of  the  king,  they  fled  be- 
fore the  gathering  armies  of  the  patri- 
ots. Flanders.,  Brabant,  and  Liege  were 
immediately  occupied  by  the  victorious 
army  of  Dumourier ;  and  the  latenefs 
and  inclemency  .of  the  feafon  alone 
prevented  them  from  planting  the  na- 
tional colours  on  the  weflern  banks  of 
the  Rhine.  In  the  winter,  the  army 
was  diforganized;  and  its  numbers 
were  reduced  by  death,  furloughs  of  ab- 
fence,  and  by  the  confiderable  draughts 
of  men,  who  were  fent  to  co-operate 
in  the  general's  favourite  fcheme  of 
the  conqueft  of  Holland.  The  Prince 
of  Cobourg  affumed  the  command  of 
the  Imperial  forces,  at  Cologne  ;  and 
falling  upon  the  French  cantonments 
along  the  banks  of  the  Roer,  repulfed 
the  republican  armies,  acrofs  the 
Meufe.       Terror    and     difmay     now 

feized 
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feized  the  French  ;  and  even  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  mighty  Dumourier  was 
inefficient tore-animate  their  ardour. 
The  vanquifned  troops  took  fhelter 
under  the  guns  of  Conde  and  Va- 
lenciennes; and  being  repulfed  in  two 
unavailing  attacks,  in  the  woods  of 
Frefne  and  Saint  Arnand,  and  after- 
wards driven  from  the  hill  of  Famars, 
they  continued  inaftivein  the  camp  of 
Csefar,  till  thefe  two  frontier  towns 
had  furrendered  to  the  arms  of  the 
allies. 

About  a  month  after  the  capture  of 
Valenciennes,  I  vifited  that  ruined 
city,  and,  abforbed  in  melancholy  con- 
templation, walked  over  the  ruins  of 
the  buildings,  and  on  the  approaches 
of  the  befiegers.  The  vaft  excava- 
tions, which  the  explofions  of  the  balls 
of  compreffion  had  occafioned,  the 
tottering  angles  of  the  haftions^  and  the 

Vol.  II.  E  entire 
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entire  ruin  of  the  fuburb  of  Marli, 
reminded  me  of  the  chaos  of  the 
poets,  to  which  the  fallow  and  fickly 
countenances  of  the  remaining  inhabi- 
tants afforded  little  relief.  Though 
they  bowed  to  the  foldiery  of  the 
emperor,  and  in  exterior  profeffed 
an  attachment  to  royalty,  their  hearts 
fondly  cherifhed  the  then  diftant  hope 
of  being  re-united  to  their  country. 
They  were  everywhere  fecretly  or 
openly  finging  the  airs  of  liberty  ;  and 
if  a  favage  whifkered  Hungarian  inter- 
rupted the  pleafures  of  the  reverie, 
they  exclaimed  they  were  finging  the 
contre-carmagnol,  the  contre  hymne, 
or  the  ariftocrat  §a-ira.  With  many 
I  indulged  the  pleafures  of  patriotifm; 
and  they  all  preferred  the  iron -bloody 
revolutionary  government  of  France, 
to  the  tender,  and  foothing  mercies  of 
the  emperor.  The  guillotine,  they 
admitted,   was    deflroyed ;    but    one, 

pointing 
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pointing  to  the  reft  of  mufquets  before 
the  grand  guard,  filently  fhrugged  and 
fhuddered  at  the  equally  terrific  pu- 
nifhment  of  their  royal  matters. 

I  left  this   ill-fated  city  with  fenfa- 

tions    of  woe ;    and,   for  fome  hours, 

though  I  had  taken  the   precaution  of 

herbs,  and  wore  alfo   a  filken    bag  of 

camphire,  which  I  was  advifed  to  carry 

with  me,  to  preferve  my   health  from 

the   infe6tious    air   of  the    town,   the 

fmell   of  blood,   and  the    duft   of  the 

ruins,  continued  to  irritate  my  olfaftory 

nerves,   and   parch   my  throat.       We 

flept  in   the   village  of  Brouay ;   and, 

the  next  morning,  purfuechour  journey 

to  the  city  of  Mons.     We  met  with 

many    of    the     Bourgeois,    who   had 

collefted  their  little  all,  and  were  then 

refiding  in  the  neighbouring  villages, 

or   retiring   more    diftant    from    this 

fcene  of  murder  and  ruin,  ta  breathe 

E  &  the 
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the  pure  air  of  the  country.  With  a 
woman,  who  was  removing  her  goods 
from  the  city,  we  journeyed  to  the 
village  of  Gemappe ;  and  though  fhe 
had  loft  her  property,  and  endangered 
her  health,  by  the  obftinate  refiftance 
of  the  patriots,  fhe  mod  heartily  would 
undergo  the  fame  fatigue,  if  her  coun- 
trymen ftiould  fortunately  lay  fiege  to 
the  city. 

We  left  this  patriotic  Frenchwoman 
to  afcend  the  famous  hill  of  Gemappe, 
and  examine  the  remains  of  the  diffe- 
rent redoubts,  which  were  impetuoufly 
attacked,  and  finally  carried  by  the 
enthufiaftic  valour  of  the  French  na- 
tional guards.  The  pofitions  were 
flrong  ;  and  the  Imperial  cannon, 
placed  at  various  elevations  on  the  hill, 
muft  have  made  large  avenues  among 
the  French  battalions,  which  advanced 
along  the  plain  to  the  villages  of  Qua- 

rignan, 
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rig-nan,  and  Gemappe,  before  they 
could  fight  on  equal  terms  with  muf- 
quets,  or  with  bayonets.  The  perfo- 
rated wails  of  the  villages,  though  the 
fight  would  have  been  dreadful  to  a 
peaceable  mind,  made  little  impreffion 
upon  us,  who  had  fo  lately  furveyed 
the  ruins  aftd  ionflagrations  of  Valen- 
ciennes. We,  however,  admired  that 
dreadful  energy,  which  could  force 
through  every  obftacle  of  art  and 
nature;  and  contemplated,  with  greater 
aftonifhment,  the  valour  of  the  Impe- 
rial troops,  who  afterwards  repulfed  the 
haughty  vi£iors  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Rhine. 

Having  arrived  at  an  early  hour,  at 
the  city  of  Moris,  we  walked  round  the 
walls,  which,  in  fome  places,  were  well 
populated  with  wounded  foldiers,  gladly 
fled  from  the  infe&ious  hofpitals  to 
breathe  the  pure  air  of  the  atmofphere. 

E  3  We 
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We  had  before  feen  the  French  pri- 
foners,  both  healthy  and  wounded ; 
and  they  preferved  a  ferene  counte- 
nance under  the  double  misfortune, 
and  fwore,  when  releafed,  they  would 
fight  again  for  liberty.  But  the  caufe 
of  kings,  of  the  catholic  and  protectant 
religion,  did  not  exhilarate  the  minds 
of  the  Auftrian,  Heffian,  and  Hanove- 
rian foldiers,  who  were  here  entrufted 
to  the  care  of  their  own  furgeons;  and 
to  our  queftions,  if  they  would  joy- 
fully ferve  again,  many  gravely  moved 
their  heads. 

When  we  returned  to  the  inn,  we 
accidentally  joined  the  company  of  an 
old  man,  his  daughter,  and  two  fons  ; 
and  as  is  invariably  the  cafe,  our  con- 
verfation  inftantly  turned  upon  the 
events  of  the  -war.  The  two  young 
men  food  left  us ;  and  Madamoifelle, 
having  repeated  Valenciennes,  with   a 

plaintive 
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plaintive  tone  of  voice,  I  took  the 
liberty  of  enquiring,  if  Monfieur  did 
not  come  from  that  unhappy  town. 
The  young  lady  eagerly  anticipated 
her  more  tardy  father  in  an  anfwer 
to  my  queiiion;  and  he  told  me,  that 
by  the  bombardment,  he  had  loft  his 
whole  warehoufe  of  cambrics,  and  had 
now  fold  the  little  remnant  of  pro- 
perty, and  the  ruined  fite  of  his 
houfe*,  and  had  fled  into  purer  air  to 
preferve  himfelf  and  family  from  the 
dangerous  confequences  of  infe£iion. 
He  feemed  much  agitated,  and  very 
naturally  lamented  the  lofs  of  his  for- 
tune. The  gazette  of  BruITels,  which, 
illuftrated  and  magnified  the  fucceffes, 
E  4  of 

*  I  fhould  not  have  sfiven  credit  to  this  afTer- 
tion  of  the  old  man,  nor  fhould  I  have  thought 
the  inhabitants  of  that  ruined  city  would  have  fo 
foon  made  bargains  of  property,  had  I  not  feen 
in  the  Grande  Place  many  bills  ftuck  up  agalnft 
the  walls,  advertising  houfes  and  gardens,  fome 
entire,,  others  half  ruined,  to  the  public  a  vendre. 
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of  the  emperor,  and  depreciated  the4 
valour  of  the  Carmagnols,  more  than 
the  renowned  impartial  True  Briton  of 
England,  and  to  which  only  he  had  ac- 
cefs,  detailed  nothing,  either  of  mili- 
tary prowefs,  or  of  civil  regulations,  to 
encourage  his  hope,  or  diminifh  his 
forrows.  It  affords  a  joy  to  the  fenfi- 
ble  mind  to  adminifter  relief  to  a  bro- 
ther in.diftrefs";  and  though  the  preci- 
pitant zeal  of  ■  Englifh  minifters 'had 
provoked  the  aggreffion  of  France,  and 
a  declaration  of  war,  I  did  not  fo  far 
participate  in  the  ideal  pleafures  of 
patriotifm,  as  to  refufe  to  pour  into 
his  afflifted  breaft  the  balm  of  comfort. 
Prefacing  my  little  fpeech  with  the 
affurance,  that  I  was  an  Englishman, 
attached  to  fincerity  and  truth,  I  in- 
formed him  of  the  mighty  preparation? 
and  requifitions  which  the  convention 
had  ordered  to  be  made  throughout 
the  republic  :  that  they  had  decreed  an 

indem- 
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i  indemnification  to  the  fufferers  in  the 
fortified  towns  and  villages,  which  had- 
been  bombarded,  or  plundered  by  the 
allies;  and  that  a  French  gentleman, 
whom  I  the  day  before  had  converted 
with  near  Valenciennes,  and  who,  as 
conduftor  of  the  fpies,  mufl  be  well 
informed  of  the  ftate  of  the  French 
troops,  had  affured  'me,  that  the  whole 
army  of  Houchard  was  in  motion  to 
fall  upon  the  E.ngii(h  before  Dunkirk, 
and  break  through  the  line  of -polls 
from  the  Lys  to  the  fea. 

At  this  news,  the  countenance  of 
the  old  man  was  illumed  with  joy; 
and  his  daughter,  on  tip-toe,  fmiled 
mod  benignantly  on  the  fincere  En- 
glishman. They  wifhed — but  doubted ; 
I  gave  them  ma  parch  d9hmneu.ry 
and  fubfequent  events  muft  have 
convinced  them  of  my  veracity.  The 
flipper  was  nearly  ready ;  and  I  handed, 
E  5  with 
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with  the  father's  permiffion,  the  en- 
livened Madamoifelle  into  the  falle  a 
manger.  She  was  pretty ;  and  I  la- 
mented, that  fo  much  beauty  had  been 
inclofed  in  the  walls  of  Valenciennes. 
— Monfieur !  and  fhe  piteoufly  told  me, 
fhe  had  been  ftifled  in  the  fouterrains  for 
forty  days,,  and  had  not  once  left  her 
wretched  refuge  in  all  that  time :  that  her 
father,  or  her  brothers  fome  times  went 
out  in  the  cooleft  moments  of  the 
bombardment^  to  buy  bread,  with 
which  they  haftily  returned.  When 
they  were  away,  it  was  the  mod  pain- 
ful age  of  torment  and  fufpenfe  ;  "  but 
when  they  returned,"  fhe  here  lifted 
up  her  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven, 
"  what  a  moment  of  tranfportj"  I 
congratulated  her  upon  her  fortunate 
efcape;  and  (hat  though  fhe  had  been 
interred,  fhe  had  had  the  divine  for- 
tune to  rife  again.  Her  wretched  and 
tender  tone  fuddenly  forfookher;  and 

fhe, 
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fhe,  with  French  vivacity,  interrupted 
my  fympathy  :  (lie  had  arifen,  but  after 
a  longer  and  more  dreadful  burial,  -fhe 
faid,  w  que  cehi  menie  de  noire  feig- 
neur."  The  entrance  of  her  brothers 
fufpended  the  converfation  \  and  fhe 
eagerly  repeated,  with  fome  little  ex- 
aggerations, the  joyful  news  I  had 
communicated  to  her  father..  They 
doubted  more  than  him  ;  and,  by  their 
deje&ed  countenances,  confeffed  theni- 
felves  unworthy  of  the  rank  of  freemen. 
The  intelligence  had  fo  gratified  the 
old  man,  that  he  could  not  forbear 
relating  it  to  a  Scotchman,  in  the 
Auftrian  fervice  ;  and  he,  and  an 
haughty  Prince  of  the  German  empire, 
though  poor  enough  to  fit  down 
to  a  {hilling  ordinary,  and  a  lieu- 
tenancy in  an  Auftrian  regiment, 
malicioufly  endeavoured  to  blaft  his 
fond  dreams  of  happinefs  and  li- 
E  6  -r-    bertjv 
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berty*.  When  the  officers,  left  the 
table  d  'hotey  the  father  and  the  daughter 
came  round  the  Englifhman,  demanded 
a  repetition  of  the  news,  afked  a  thou- 
fand  queftions  concerning  the  aftuai 
ftate  of  the  war,  and  would  hardly 
permit  me  to  repofe  my  limbs,  fatigued 
by  a  long  day's  march. 

Two  days  previous  to  the  laft  agree- 
able rencontre,  after  we  had  furveyed 
the  wretched  and  fqualid  counte- 
nances of  the  inhabitants  of  Conde, 
who  had  endured  a  long  and  painful 
famine,  during  the  blockade,  we  acci- 
dentally, 

*  To  me,  however,  the  Scotchman  corifefTed 
the  hardy  and  enthufiaftic  valour  of  the  French ; 
and  though  they  had  not  the  difciplined  fleadinefs 
of  the  Imperial  foldiers,  he  feared,  their  numbers 
would  finally  deftroy  the  flower  of  his  fellow  fol- 
diers, or  that  time  would  unite  the  fteady "valour 
of  difcipline  to  the  natural  impetuoiity  of  the 
Carmagnols. 
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dentally,  at  the  village  of  Frefne, 
joined  the  fociety  of  fome  neighbour- 
ing peafants,  who  had  there  colle£led 
to  divert  a  long  fummer  evening  by  a 
feilive  dance.  They  alfo  had  lately 
faffered  by  the  ravages  of  war;  and 
the  wafte  of  the  inundation  was  ftill 
vifible  in  the  village.  But  the  {lender 
remains  of  the  peafants  had  here  col- 
lected to  amufe  the  females ;  and  as 
the  young  men  had  retreated  with  the 
republican  armies,  the  women,  who 
were  in  proportion  of  ten  to  one  man, 
appeared  overjoyed  at  the  youthful 
appearance  of  two  foreigners.  We 
danced  with  thefe  gay  ruftics;  and 
though  on  all  fides  furrounded  with  the 
devaftations  and  havoc  of  war,  they 
attempted,  by  dances,  and  mufic,  and 
finging,  to'prafs  away  their  evils.  We 
found  the  peafantry  extremely  infu- 
riated with  the  mania  of  democracy ; 
and  we  impatiently  infifled,^  that   the 

mufician 
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mufician  fhould  play  ga-ira.  Our 
partners  all  faid  no ;  it  would  provoke 
the  foldiery  ;  and  when  my  companion, 
who  pr.opofed  to  play  it  himfelf,  thought 
the  name  of  an  Englifhman  would 
proteS:  him,  even  in  this  feditious  aft, 
the  women,  though  they  were  half 
inclined,  left  the  contre-dance,  and  fat 
down.  We  then  yielded  to  their  de- 
fires  ;  but  profeffed  our  attachment  to 
the  caufe  of  liberty  ;  and  when,  the 
inn-keeper  came  in,  and  was  told  this 
tale  of  indifcretion,  he  looked  fond 
upon  usy  fqueezed  our  hands,  and 
called  us  mes  braves  enjants.  The 
approach  of  the  evening  made  us 
anxious  to  depart;  but  we  were  eafily 
prevailed  upon  to  join  another  dance; 
and  when  our  acquiefcence  was  known 
to  the  whole  room,  three  old  men 
ftarted  up,  and  with  the  young  women, 
(perhaps  with  their  grand  daughters) 
fmiled,  and  difplayed  the  a£live  feats  of 

youth, 
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youth,  with  the  reverent  filvery  locks 
of  age. 

At  the  city  of  Strafbourg,  I  had  the 
fortune  to  witnefs  the  election  of  a 
national  representative;  and  becaufe 
I  was  an  Englifiiman,  I  wras  placed  in 
the  honourable  poft  of  the  head  of  the 
table.  Their  hearts  overflowed  with 
joy  and  liberty;  they  read  eagerly, 
or  Liftened  with  attention  to  the  fair 
propofals  of  the  candidates ;  and  after 
the  {lender  allowance  of  a  choppin  a- 
man,  the  electors  returned  to  the 
hall,  where  the  votes  were  given,  or 
went  to  the  different  parts  of  the  town, 
to  read  the  law,  which  is  polled  up  for 
the  inftru£tion  of  the  meanefl  citizen. 
The  fobriety  of  conduct,  their  tempe- 
rate reafons  for  electing,  or  rejecting 
fuch  and  fuch  candidates,  the  general 
avidity  to  learn  the  modern  regulations 
and   laws,    decreed    by   th.e^  national 

afiembly, 
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affembly,  and  fan&ioned  by  the  king, 
made  me  form  fome  companions,  much 
againft  the  propriety  and  reafon  of  my 
own  countrymen. 

In  the  clofe  of  the  evening,  I  walked 
in  the  fquares,  and  upon  the  ramparts; 
every  part  was  full  of  the  foldiery, 
inftrufting  the  Bourgeois  in  the  ufe 
of  artillery,  rnufquets,  and  fabres. 
The  one  inftru&ed  with  pleafmre,  and 
the  other  learnt  with  docility.  There 
were  fome  hundred  varied  groups,  who 
all  appeared  equally  happy.  But  an 
apparent  contradiction  was  vifible  in 
all  this  intercourfe  of  nuftual  benefits ; 
the  cannon  and  mortars  were  pointed 
to  the  town,  and  the  foldiers  lived  in 
barracks.  In  the  city  of  Milan,  where 
the  Imperial  foldiers  live  in  the  caftle, 
and  are  kept  diftinft  from  the  inhabi- 
tants, they  contrafi  oppofite  habits,  and 
are  more  ready  to  fupport  the  abfolute 

will; 
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will,  and  capricious  commands  of  their 
mailer;  but  here  »as  they  affociate 
daily  with  the  men  of  the  town,  they 
preferve,  and  are  matured  in,  the  fame 
fentiments,  and  their  interefts  are  infe- 
parable  from  the  people. 

One  objeftion  is  generally  made  to 
liberty,  that  it  is  always  accompanied 
.with  bloodfhed;  but  to  thofe  blind 
Haves,  who  fo  fondly  cherifh  their 
golden  chains,  we  may  anfwer,  that  the 
firft  eftablifhment  of  a  monarchical  or 
ariftocratical  government,  is  equally 
founded  in  partial  oppreffion,  and  ce- 
mented by  blood.  The  one  oppreffes 
the  multitude;  the  other  deftroys  the 
privileges  and  exemptions  of  the  few. 
But  as  in  periods  of  popular  revolu- 
tions, the  friends  of  mankind  invari- 
ably meet  with  great  oppofition  from 
the  interefts  and  paffions  of  former 
Courtiers,  and  as  this  collifion  gene- 
rally 
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rally  irritates  the  enthuflafrn,  and 
roufes  the  fpirit  of  the  multitude,, 
much  blood  is  too  often  fhed  before 
the  public  mind  returns  to  calmnefs 
and  peace.  The  friends  of  the  former 
tyranny  are  jpined  by  the  armies  of 
forne  neighbouring  defpots;  and  the 
exceffes,  and  revolutionary  and  harlh 
means,  which  the  new  government  is 
obliged  to  employ  to  repel  an  invading 
enemy,  are  by  them  confidered.as  the 
infeparable  concomitants  of  change, 
and  the  bitter  fruits  of  refilling  lawful 
authority.  England  alone,  who  fhould 
pride  itfelf  upon  the  invaluable  ftrength 
of  its  infular  fituation,  has  alone  beer> 
permitted  to  eftabiifh  its  independance, 
and  popular  liberties,  without  fuffering 
under  the  difmal  ravages  of  a  foreign 
enemy  **    Switzerland,  though  divided 

into 

*  The  two.  petty  invafions,  made  by  the  lineal 
heirs  of  James,  and  fupported  by  fo  fmali  an 
handful  of  French  troops,  do  not  deferve  to  be 
clafled  as  wars  made  againfc  our  liberties* 
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into  many  petty  ftates,  whofe  aggre- 
gate population  did  not  then  exceed 
one  million  of  fouls,  and  whofe  remote 
example  could  not  feduce  the  people 
of  the  mighty  kingdoms,  was  on  all 
fides  attacked  by  the  defpots  of  thofe 
times.  The  people  were  excited  into 
a  flate  of  frenzy ;  and  the  energies 
of  liberty  fu«ceeded  .to  repulfe  and 
humble  the  haughty  invaders  of  their 
country.  But  their  victories  were  pur- 
chafed  by  profufe  ftreams  of  blood  : 
numerous  monuments  are  ere£ted  to 
perpetuate  the  glories  of  their  ancef- 
tors,  and  animate  their  fons  to  fimilar 
feats  of  courage,  if  any  power  dares  to 
attack  their  liberty.  One  field,  near 
Bade,  is  ftill  called  the  field  of  blood: 
the  wine  which  fprings  from  it,  though 
four  to  the  tafte,  is  dearer  to  the  Swifs, 
than  the  bed  produce  of  Champaigne, 
or  Burgundy ;  and  at  Morat  is  pioufly 
preferved,  by  the  cantons  of  Berne  and 

Fribourgj 
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Fribourg,  an  immenfe  heap  of  bones* 
which  once  belonged  to  the  routed 
army  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

Liberty,  which  blanched  the  tyrant's 
cheek,  cannot  create  new  vices  of  its 
own.  The  exceffes,  which  every  feel- 
ing mind  muft  lament,  and  which  have 
unhappily  ftained  "  the  ftiowy  mantle9* 
of  freedom,  were  borrowed  from  the 
cruelties,  praflifed  under  the  regular 
government  of  France,  or  are  imput- 
able to  the  aggreffion  of  the  allies, 
whofe  numerous  armies,  on  all  Tides, 
affailed  the  frontiers  of  France.  When 
I  travelled  in  that  fince  diftra£led 
country,  the  executions  were  rare; 
but  whenever  I  was  fhocked  at  the 
recital  of  the  death  of  thefe  wretched 
viclims,  or  pitied  their  fate,  they  pal- 
liated their  barbarities  by  the -former 
cruelties^  exercifed  under  the  old  re- 
gime.      At    Strasbourg    particularly, 

where 
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•where  I  lamented* the  burning  of  three 
ariftocrat  generals,  the  outrageous 
fury  of  the  mob  had  infinuated  itfelf 
into  the  boforns  of  the  little  boys ;  and 
onejuftified  this  atrocious  proceeding 
by  the  vague  charge,  that  they  were 
not  friends  of  liberty;  and  a .  worfian, 
who  in  every  thing  elfe  difplayed  a 
benevolence  of  difpofition,  alledged 
for  an  excufe,  that  one  of  thefe  vi£lims 
of  popular  rage  was  not  a  Frenchman. 
Hundreds,  they  all  faid,  died  by  the 
rack ;  but  here  three  only  were  exe- 
cuted by  the  fovereign  people.  I  was 
Ihocked  at  their  cruelties,  and  more 
fo  at  their  juftifications;  but  the  rigid 
patriots  had  preferved  the  memory 
of  this  wicked  outrage,  by  hanging  up 
a  miferably-daubed  picture  of  it  in 
their  houfes. 

To  this  town   we  had  defired   cur 
friends   to    direft  *  their    letters;    and 

finding 
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finding  that  my  companion,  from 
whom  I  had  feparated,  had  paffed  this 
town  before  the  letters  had  arrived, 
and  knowing  that  he  mull  be  diftreffed 
for  want  of  money,  I  inquired  of 
the  civil  Conjigne  de  la  porte  de  /' 
Hopitaly  how  I  could  procure  any 
information  of  him.  He  was,  indeed, 
polite,  before  he  knew  my  country; 
but  when  he  faw  by  my  pafleport, 
which  I  prefented  to  him,  that  I  was 
an  Englifhman,  he  redoubled  his  at- 
tention. At  eight  o'clock,  he  faid, 
he  ftiould  fhut  up  his  gate,  and  then 
he  would  call  upon  me  at  the  inn,  and 
go  with  me  to  the  Hotel  de  ville.  He 
was  punftual  to  his  appointment;  and 
to  my  expreffions  of  gratitude,  he  re- 
turned, that  as  he  knew  all  the  Erig- 
lifh  were  attached  to  liberty,  and  the 
caufe  of  the  nation,  he  could  not  do 
enough  to  ferve  them.  As  we  thence 
walked  to  the  Grande  Place,  he  fpoke 
2  with 
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with  the  warmed  enthufiafm,  of  the 
happy  profpefcts  of  his  country,  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  man- 
kind, and  of  the  divine  decree,  which 
prohibited  wars  of  offence.  I  con- 
traded  the  different  appearance  dif- 
•  played  in  a  town  in  England,  on  the 
ele&ion  of  a  member  of  parliament, 
with  that  happy,  gay,  fober  counte- 
nance, which  the  ele&ors  that  day 
affumed  in  the  city  of  Strafbourg. 
His  heart  was  enraptured,  when  I  ac- 
knowledged the  fuperiority  of  his 
countrymen  in  this  particular;  and 
with  his  hands  uplifted,  and  his  head 
ftretched  out  to  heaven,  he  hoped,  that 
France  would,  in  imitating  its  liber- 
ties, refine  upon  our  bad  cuftoms.  I 
afterwards  invited  him  to  take  fome 
wine  with  me;  but  it  was  not  wine,  or 
any  thing  elfe  he  could  get,  that  made 
him  attentive  to  an  Englishman.  He 
iviflied  the  two  nations  might  form  an 

-alliance; 
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alliance;  and  he  was  fure  they  loved 
one  another  dearly.  Not  wifhing  to 
contradiQ;  his  fond  belief,  I  did  not 
infinuate  a  word  of  the  prejudices  of 
the  vafl  majority  of  my  countrymen. 

I  invariably  obferved  the  fame  fa- 
vourable fentiments  towards  the  Eng- 
lifh  nation  in  the  north,  eaftern,  and 
fouthern  provinces  of  France ;  and 
they  alliamented  that  England  fhould 
have  fo  long,  exclufively,  enjoyed  the 
bleffings  of  liberty.  At  the  village, 
or  bourg  of  Condrieu,  on  the  right 
banks  of  the  Rhone,  where  we  refted 
for  the  night,  I  enjoyed  the  lively  fo- 
ciety  of  five  or  fix  Frenchmen,  with 
the  Dragoon  of  Penthievre,  and  the 
Greek  of  Corfu,  whom  I  have  elfe- 
where  mentioned ;  and  as  we  were  all 
difpofed  to  merriment,  we  continued 
our  jollity  till  a  late  hour  of  the  night. 
Converfations  on  liberty,  in  which  th< 

Gree! 
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Greek  bore  a  very  confiderable  part, 
and  difplayed  ftrong  marks  of  erudi- 
tion and  philofophy.  National  fongs 
and  dances  made  the  hours  fly  with 
great  quicknefs.  The  nation  founded 
through  the  houfe,  and  was  re-echoed 
to  us  from  another  room,  and  the 
kitchen..  One  Frenchman  indulged 
our  party  with  a  fong,  to  which  the 
fufpefted  loyalty  of  the  troops  of  the 
line  had  given  birth; 

Que  tout  foldat  Francois  fidelle 
Serve  en  le  jour  la  Nation,  et  le  roi. 

and  at  each  chorus,  we  danced  round 
the  table  with  joined  hands.  Bravo  ! 
bravo  !  frequently  repeated,  rewarded 
the  mufical  labours  of  the  finger,  and 
ftimulated  him  to  greater  exertion. 
^The  chorus  was  now,  alfo,  fung  in  the 
kitchen  ;  and  a  citizen,  in  the  robes 
of  a  prieft,  who  flood  at  the  door, 
moved  the  mufcles  of  his  face  in  uni- 
Vol.  II.  F  fon 
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fon  with  the  tune.  At  the  laft  verfe,* 
he  feemed  much  convulfed ;  but  at 
that  diftance,  and  as  he  was  in  the 
dark,  I  could  not  diftin£lly  difcover, 
whether  with  pleafure  or  pain.  This 
verfe  was  loudly  encored,  and  on  the 
finger  repeating  H£  the  priefl  burft  in, 
joined  his  hands,  and  danced  round,  j 
amidft  the  moft  joyous  peals  of  Bravo! 
bravo! — He  took  a  glafs  of  wine  and 
departed,  every  heart  warmly  admiring 
his  patriotic  fpirit  :  but  one  of  our 
companions,  wifhing  to  deprefs  the 
mercury  of  our  fouls,  malicioufly  in- 
quired of  the  landlord  if  he  was  not  a 
Cure;  and  being  anfwered  in  the  af- 
firmative,    remarked,     that     he    had 

gained 

*  Vil  corrupteurs !  Vains  Hypocrites ! 
Qui  refufez  de  preter  le  ferment, 
Vous  gemirez  long-tems  du  jufte  chatiment, 
Que  merite  votre  conduite. 
Clio.  Ou  bien  chantez,  vive  la  Nation, 
Vive  la  loi,  vive  le  Roi  1 
La  Nation  !  la  loi !  et  le  roi ' 
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gained  by  the  revolution,  and  that  his 
patriotifm  was  the  effeQ;  of  intereft. 
The  night  did  not  pafs  without  obfer- 
vations  upon  the  political  conne&ions 
of  ftates  ;  and  they  all  hoped,  that  the 
National  Affembly  would  endeavour  to 
make  an  alliance  gfith  England.  I 
know  not  whence  it  proceeded;  but 
in  every  part  of  France,  and  in  every 
company,  a  iimilar  wifli  was  warmly 
expreffed.  I  frequently  hinted  at  the 
prejudices  of  the  Englifh  people,  and 
was  as  frequently  anfwered,  cc  but  we 
are  no  longer  {laves,  you  would  now 
treat  with  freemen." 

Thefe,  and  other  proofs  of  the  af- 
fection with  which  the  French  were 
imprelfed  towards  Englifhmen,  on  ac- 
count of  their  liberty,  have  often  pro- 
duced difagreeable  fenfations  in  my 
mind  fince  the  commencement  of  this 
unnatural   war.     If  the   French  con- 

F  2  ^vention 
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vention  were  precipitant  in  their  mea- 
fures  or  decrees,  there  was  no  reafon, 
that     our      c<    regular     government" 
fliould   imitate    the    levity    and    folly 
of  France ;   and  we  fhould  remember, 
that   our  minifters    broke  an  eifential 
article    of  the    treaty    of    commerce. 
The     minifters    pride     is,    however, 
humbled  by  the  fucceffes  of  our  ene- 
mies :    but    this    is    an    unfatisfaftory 
confolation    to   the   thoufands    of  fa- 
milies^    who    have    loft    a    father,    a 
brother,  or    a  fon,    or   whofe    means 
of  fubfiftence  have  been  interrupted 
by  the  calamities  of  war. 

In  the  city  of  Befan^on,  my  fortune* 
or  my  folly  gave  me  an  opportunity 
of  obferving  the  wild  enthufiafm  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  thought  that  their 
liberty  was  attacked  and  endangered 
in  my  perfon.  In  the  eager  fearch  of 
curiofities,   to    which    my    mind    had 

been 
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been  excited  by  a  triumphal  arch  of 
Aurelian,  by  the  fight  of  a  campus 
martis*,  and  the  fancied  baths  of 
Diana,  I  unfortunately  afcended  the 
hill  of  the  citadel ;  and  leaving  the 
ordinary  way  to  the  gate,  I  feated 
myfelf  upon  a  rock  on  the  outfide  of 
the  wall.  My  evil  ftars,  or  rather  the 
mid-day  heat,  and  the  fatigue,  which 
the  morning  journey  had  given  me, 
combined  to  produce  a  defire  of  re- 
pofe ;  and  as  I  generally  read,  or 
wrote  my  obfervations  in  tliefe  mo- 
ments of  reft,  I  foolifhly  took  from  my 
pocket  my  journal,  el  le  Voyage  de 
France.  I  continued  here  fome  time 
unnoticed ;  but  at  length  a  guard 
upon  the  battlements,  looking  over 
the  parapet,  difcovered  me,  and  or- 
dered me  away.  I  replied,  tout  de 
fuite — tout  de  fiiite>  Monfieur^  put  up 
my  books  and  rofe ;  but  the  enchant- 
ing 
*  Still  called  Chamars,  and  Chandane. 

F  3  ' .    ■  - 
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ing  profpeft,  which  I  there  enjoyed 
from  a  commanding  elevation/  de- 
tained me  a  few  moments.  In  the 
mean  time  the  guard  gave  notice  of  my 
trefpafs  :  three  or  four  more  heads 
were  peeping  over,  and  when  I  looked 
up,  curfed  me  heartily.  I  defcended 
a  path  in  the  rock;  and  before  I  had 
reached  the  bottom,  I  obferved  a  fol- 
dier  of  the  line  clofely  following  me. 
I  turned  to  the  left,  towards  the  gate 
which  leads  to  Salins;  the  foldier  now 
ran  before  me,  and  when  I  arrived 
down  the  fteps,  I  difcovered  the  guards 
of  the  gate  fhouldering  their  muf- 
quets,  and  preparing  to  receive  me. 
They  all  glanced  rage  and  fury ; 
and  one  little  national  guard,  whofe 
paffion  and  patriotifm  exceeded  his 
difcipline  and  politenefs,  ran  fu- 
rioufly  at  me  with  brandifhed  fabre, 
talking  loudly,  and  ringing  the  changes 
upon  f—tre  b — gre —  /  /acre  b — grc — 

efpion* 
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efpion.  The  foldier,  who  had  followed 
me  down  the  hill,  was  explaining  to 
the  ferjeant,  and  the  lefs  irrafcible 
guards ;  but  when  he  came  to  that 
part  of  my  crime,  which  related  to 
books,    they  all  exclaimed,  il  a   ecrit 

— il  a  ecrit>  fa  ere  b — gre  ! il  a  ecrit. 

I  was  indulged  wijth  a  little  fileneQ; 
and  as  I  wTas  inquiring  for  the  cap- 
tain,  he  came  out  of  his  guard  room, 
and  loudly  demanded  the  reafon  of 
the  noife.  A  hundred  voices  as  loud- 
ly exclaimed  Efpion !  efpion  1  and  to 
the  officer,  who  now  came  forward  to 
behold  this  dangerous  man,  I  pre- 
fented,  with  great  fubmiffion,  my 
imperfeQ:  pafTeport.  The  foldiers 
flood  in  filence;  and  I  endeavoured 
to  explain  my  motives  of  afcending 
the  hill  of  the  citadel.  But  efpion 
— efpion^  il  a  ecrit— facre  b — gre  !  — ila 
ecrit— il  tient  fes  riottes— variously  vo- 
ciferated   by    all    the    guards,    eafily 

F  4      _       jdrowned 
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drowned  my  faint  reprefentations; 
and  the  captain,  whether  to  fave  him- 
felf  the  trouble  of  an  examination,  or 
to  exculpate  himfelf  from  every  pof- 
fible  imputation  of  ariftocracy,  ordered 
two  ferjeants,  and  three  rank  and  file, 
to  conduft  me  to  the  municipality. 
Some  trufty  men  were,  I  fuppofe,  fe- 
lefted  for  this  arduous  enterprize ; 
and  after  a  few  private  hints  to  one 
of  the  ferjeants,  the  proceffion  moved 
flowly  on.  Our  order  of  march  were, 
the  two  ferjeants  in  front,  with  canes ; 
on  each  fide,  and  behind  the  fpy,  the 
common  foldiers  guarded  me  with 
rafted  firelocks  and  fixed  bayonets. 
At  a  little  diftance  from  the  gate,  in  a 
niche  jpf  the  wall,  is  feated  upon  a 
globe  a  coloffal  ftatue  of  the  emperor 
Charles  the  fifth,  which  like  the  one 
in    the  Grande.  Place,   gave  water    by 

the .    Blufh,  ye  maidens  of  Be- 

fan$on !  I  was  wifhing  to  admire,  or 

was 
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was  envying  his  manly  proportions,  or 
adoring  the  copious  ftreams  of  his 
royal  bounty: — but  I  ftopt — to  look 
at  the  emperor  was  dangerous ;  and 
the  hot-headed  national  guards  con- 
fidered  this  momentary  halt  as  an  un- 
doubted proof  of  my  ariftocratic  in- 
clinations. The  foldier,  who  had  fol- 
lowed me  down  from  the  citadel,  and 
who  was  not  included  in  our  order  of 
march,  colle&ed  the  people,  as  we 
went  on :  but  the  fame  of  the  fpy 
foon  preceded  us.  The  women  flood 
at  the  doors  :  the  little  boys  ran  be- 
fore us,  ftopt  to  gaze,  and  then  ran  on 
again  ;  and  the  more  grave  patriots, 
crowding  behind,  and  eagerly  inquiring 
the  crime,  clofed  the  long  proceflion; 
but  they  all  loaded  me  with  the  molt 
bitter  epithets*.. 

When 

*  Ibelieve  many  innocent  men  have  fallen  a 

faorhice  to  popular  fury  for  a  much  fmaller  crime 

E  5  than 
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When  we  arrived  at  the  Hotel  de 
VilUy  the  mayor  was  notprefent;  and 
no  examination  could  take  place  with- 
out hint.  The  foldier,  the  original 
informer,  was  eager  to  take  the  eon- 
fequence  of  the  examination  to  the 
comandant  of  the  citadel,  who,  he 
faid,  would  he  anxious  till  he  knew. 
The  common  forms  were  then  difpenfed 
with;  and  this  warm-hearted  patriot 
made  a  long  harangue  to  the  fecre- 
tary,  in  which  he  particularly  de- 
fcribed  the  pofition,  and  nature,  and 
the  part  of  the  ftone  I  had  fat  on  ; 
that  I  looked  attentively  down  the 
DoubSy  and  alternately  upon  the  hill 
of  Chamars,  and  into  Chandane ;  and 
that  I  had  taken  two  books  from  my 

pocket. 

than  I  appeared  to  have  committed.  In -a  mili- 
tary nation,  or  where  the  people  are  jealous  of 
\heir  rights,  a  traveller  cannot  commit  any  greater 
indifcretion,  than  the  too  minute  examination  of 
fortifications. 
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pocket.  I  here  broke  filence;  and 
was  preferring  them  to  the  fecretary, 
when  one  of  the  guards,  dropping  his 
mufquet  upon  my  toes,  gave  me  a  very 
fignificant  rebuke  for  the  illiberality 
of  interrupting  a  foldier.  He  con- 
tinued his  oration  fome  time  longer, 
with  fervency  and  pathos;  and  though 
not  nine  hours  in  the  delivery,  no 
Attorney  General  could  have  taken 
greater  pains  to  convicl  a  traitor* 
At  laft  arrived  at  the  peroration,  he 
grew  more  loud ;  the  guards,  and 
people  prefent,  animated  him  with 
their  looks  and  threatening  geftures; 
and  he  concluded  a  bitter  inve&ive 
againft  the  emigrant  princes  and  arif- 
tocrats,  with  the  molt  terrible  part  of 
my  charge,  il  a  ecrit — ajfuriment  -il  a 
cent. 

I  was  now  permitted  to  enter  upon 
my  juftification:    I    eafily   explained 

F  6  the 
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the  reafon  of  cafting  my  eyes  to  Cha- 
mars,  or  into  Chandane ;  and  refted 
my  grand  defence  upon  my  journal 
and  my  country — Anglois  was  eagerly 
caught  by  the  crowd  within,  and  buz- 
zed about  without  the  doors ;  and  this 
ele&ric  word  feemed  to  abafh  even 
my  accufer.  At  this  moment  the 
mayor  arrived  ;  and  I  was  conduced 
into  a  little  room  for  further  examina- 
tion. My  journal  was  read  :  an  of- 
ficer was  fent  for  my  pacquet,  and 
when  examined,  the  books  I  had  with 
me  were  approved.  The  mayor  was 
eafily  convinced  of  my  honefty,  and 
would  have  difmified  me  early,  but  he 
did  not  wifh  to  appear  precipitate  in 
hisfentence.  An  officer  went  into  the 
anti-chamber  and  affured  the  people 
I  was  a  patriot,  A  faint  acclamation 
was  thence  communicated  into  the 
ftreet ;  and,  in  a  little  time,  the  vaft 
affemblage,  buzzing  about  Anglois    e 

Patriote% 
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PatriotCy  perfuaded  themfelves  that  this 
Monfieur  was  a  brave  man,  et  Ion  pa- 
triote.  Soon  after  this  favourable  im- 
preffion  had  become  general,  the  may- 
or difmiffed  me  with  the  polite  rebuke, 
that  my  own  difcernment,  he  hoped, 
would  prevent  any  future  incidents  of 
this  kind;  and,  upon  my  leaving  his 
prefence,  the  people  in  the  anti-cham- 
ber, and  the  ftreet,  making  an  avenue 
for  the  releafed  captive,  hailed  me  as 
a  dear  Englifhman,  and  a  brother  of 
liberty. 

This  adventure,  though  I  can  now 
relate  it  with  pleafure,  gave  me  a 
world  of  pain  and  anxiety;  and  I  a 
long  time  recollefted  with  horror,  that 
the  people  might  as  eafily  have  been 
perfuaded  I  was  an  ariftocrat,  and  in- 
ftead  of  an  honourable  acquittal,  I 
might  have  been  hung  at  the  lantern. 

I  made 
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I  made  hafte  to  my  inn,  fwallowed  a 
few  glaffes  of  wine,  and  eagerly  left 
the  curiofities  of  Befan$on,  to  purfue 
my  journey,  with  lefs  inquietude  and 
more  pleafure,  to  the  town  of  Ge- 
neva. 

At  the  bourg  of  Miribel,  not  far 
from  the  populous  city  of  Lyons,  I 
met  a  battalion  of  the  national  guards, 
who  had  been  ordered  to  do  garrifon 
duty  at  Befancon,  and  were  then  upon 
their  march  to  what  they  called  aux 
frontiers.  Many  of  their  friends  had 
accompanied  them  feveral  miles  from 
Lyons;  and  though  at  the  entrance 
of  this  little  bourg,  they  had  formed 
into  battalion,  and  marched  in  with 
colours  flying  and  drums  beating,  they 
had  divided  on  the  rpad,  and  intoxi- 
cated themfelves  with  copious  draughts 
of  wine  and  dreams  of  liberty.     I  had 

lately 
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lately  left  the  cantons  of  Switzerland, 
where  it  would  be  a  crime  againft  the 
flate  to  wear  a  national  cockade.  As 
the  foldiers  paffed,  they  threw  eyes  of 
indignation  upon  me,  arid  forcibly  ex- 
claimed, Arijlocrate  !  b—gre  d9  Arijlo- 
crate  f — -I  was  not  then  confcious  of 
my  crime,  and  notwithftanding  their 
cries,  and  indignant  countenances, 
calmly  looked  upon  and  admired  thefe 
courageous  Gafcons. 

Before  the  whole  body  had  paffed, 
the  drum  beat  to  halt;  and  upon  the 
colonel,  who,  perhaps,  was  an  honeft 
filk-weaver  of  Lyons,  difmiffing  them 
for  refreshment,  a  large  party  affem- 
bled  around  me ;  and  after  general 
and  violent  accufations  of  ariftocracy, 
one  demanded  my  reafon  for  not  car- 
rying the  national  cockade.  I  fmiled 
at  the  queftion,  and  as  I  hoped  I  could 

fatisfaftorily 
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fatisfa&orily  anfwer  it,  was  happy  tha 
this  was  my  fuppofed  crime.  I  foon 
acquainted  thefe  citizen  foldiers,  that 
I  had  been  in  Savoy,  that  the  kin^  of 
Sardinia  was  an  ariftocrat,  to  which 
they  all  loudly  affented,  and  that  it 
was  highly  dangerous  to  wear  this  em- 
blem of  liberty  in  the  poor  dominions 
of  that  foutu  Defpote.  "  //  araifon" 
was  generally  and  wifely  concluded': 
and  I  affured  them,  that  I  was  a  friend 
of  liberty,  and  an  Englifliman.  Notre 
cher  frerey  warmly  and  fondly  ut- 
tered, encouraged  my  hopes  of  an 
honourable  acquittal  from  the  atro- 
cious imputation  of  ariftocracy ;  and 
I  told  them,  that  as  I  had  only  two 
days  left  that  tyrant's  country,  and 
had  not  been  flopped  by  any  perfon 
on  the  roads,  I  had  forgot  to  mount 
the  cockade.  I  was  proceeding  to 
declare,  that  Englishmen but  they 

all; 
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all  anticipated  my  affurance — were 
bons  Amis  de  la  Liberie;  and  that 
though  I  did  not  difplay  any  exterior 
infignia,  which  were  too  frequently 
fallacious,  the  fentiments  of  freedom 
were  deeply  impreffed  on  my  mind. 
I  took  out  my  journal:  an  anxious 
filence  fucceeded;  and  every  eye  was 
fixed  upon  the  book.  I  was  not  eager 
to  relieve  their  fufpenfe — fpoke  for 
fome  time  with  the  book  in  my  hand, — 
at  laft  I  fhewed  the  cockade  of  liberty  ; 
and  fincerely  affured  them,  as  I  was 
an  Englifhman,  that  even  when  I  was 
in  Italy,  and  the  territories  of  the 
emperor,  I  had  never  thrown  away 
this  dear  pledge,  but  had  thus  car- 
ried the  emblem  of  liberty  about  my 
perfon,  and  the  fentiments  of  the 
nation  in  my  heart.  Bravo  !  bravo  ! 
Vive  la  nation  ! — ma  joi — il  a  I'efprit. 
I  was  reftored  to  favour,  was  a  brave 

man, 
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man,  and  jali  gargon^  would  make  an 
excellent  foldier  ;  and  they  all  in- 
filled, that  their  Englifh  brother  ihoulcfc 
go  and  drink  with,  thenu 
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CHURCHES. 

TTN  the  firft  volume  of  the  Wanderer, 
■**■  under  Sunday,  and  in  this  volume. 
Under  Superftition,  I  have  related 
many  of  the  follies  and  abfurdities  of 
the  catholic  faith ;  and  dearly  as  I 
love  the  church,  the  mother  of  all 
good  things,  I  could  not  pafs  the 
opportunity  of  paying  my  fubmiffive 
obedience  to  her  militant  greatnefs. 
Why  this  warlike  phrafe  was  ever 
ufed,  I  am  utterly  ignorant :  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  our  religious  mailer 
were  gentle  and  peaceful  ;  and  as  his 
immediate  difciples,  who,  as  poor  and 

ignorant 
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ignorant  fifliermen,  had  no  extenfive 
dernefnes  to  proteft  from  the  rapacity 
of  each  other,  or  the  neighbouring 
Lords,  did  not  then  poffefs  fufficient 
influence  to  make  kings  and  princes 
deftroy  their  own  or  their  neighbours 
people,  by  the  fword  of  the  inquifition, 
or  of  war,  the  phrafe  mud  have  owed 
its  origin  to  later  and  more  corrupted 
times.  The  holy  inquifition  traces  its 
facred  origin  to  God,  who,  as  inqui- 
fitor  general,  exercifed  his  powers 
over  the  folitary  population  of  the 
world,  over  Adam,  and  delegating  them 
to  his  Son,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul, 
finally  repofed  them  in  the  hands  of 
the  holy  Dominic  ;  and  the  church- 
militant  will  alfo  arrogate  a  divine 
origin,  becaufe  the  good  mafter  de- 
clared, that  he  brought  "  not  peace, 
but  the  fword.'5 

The 
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The  experience  of  ages  has  con- 
vinced us  of  the  truth  of  this  humane 
declaration:  the  church  have  pioufly 
obeyed  the  innocent  injun&ion,  and 
embroiled  its  own  fubjefts,  and  fome- 
times  diftant  nations,  in  their  idle  dis- 
putes, which  tended  to  impoverifh 
the  people,  weaken  the  prince,  but 
enrich  the  priefthood.  They  have 
been,  everywhere,  attentive  to  accele- 
rate, and  refine  our  celeftial  enjoy- 
ments ;  and  as  a  rich  man  can,  with 
difficulty,  "  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  they  have  pioufly  engrofled, 
as  much  of  thefe  damnable  earthly 
inheritances,  as  they  could  put  their 
deadly  hands  on.  Two  centuries 
fince,  the  Englifh  reafonwas  Sufficiently 
expanded  to  fubvert  the  odious  accu- 
mulations of  the  religious  houfes-  and 
in  modern  France,  ecclefiaftical  do- 
mains were  nationalized,  and  fold  for 

the 
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the  benefit  of  the  people,  or  to  liqui- 
date the  old  debts  of  the  crown. 


But  in  the  greater  portion  of  Europe, 
the  fons  of  the  church  continue  in 
poffeffion  of  their  immenfe  riches;  and 
though  they  cannot  be  betrothed,  or 
married  to  one  wife,  they  may  lavifh 
their  revenues  upon,  or  at  the  caprice 
of,  their  concubines,  or  upon  the  lefs 
juftifiable  extravagances  of  fplendid 
and  pompous  cathedrals,  erefted  to 
fuperftition — not  to  God,  who  dwells 
not  in  temples  of  ftone,  but  whofe 
nature  pervades  and  animates  the  uni- 
verfe.  In  England,  our  churches  are, 
and  in  France,  the  temples  of  reafon 
will  be,  plain,  fimple,  and  unadorned, 
and  the  people  are,  and  will  be  happy ; 
but  in  Italy,  where  immenfe  fums  are 
yearly  expended  upon  the  ornaments 
of  churches,  where  the  cathedrals  are 

equalled 
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equalled  in  magnificence,  and  only  fur- 
pafs  in  extent  the  little  fhrines,  orato- 
ries or  chapels,  thickly  planted  on  the 
road  fide,  to  which  the  devout  paflen- 
ger  mull  pay  his  religious  adoration, 
the  condition  of  the  people  is  wretched, 
poor,  and  oppreffed. 

At  Milan,  the  piety  of  the  arch- 
bifhops  has  erefted,  and  ftill  continues 
to  adorn,  the  molt  gorgeous  building 
of  the  world,  at  which  the  pure  tafte 
of  the  traveller  is  fhocked  by  a  con- 
fufed  collection  of  faintly*  deformi- 
ties ;  and  the  fine  fculptured  reprefen- 
tation  of  Adam  and  Eve,  turned  out 
of  paradife  by  the  angel,  which  the 
prefent  bifhop  has  erefted  near  the 
grand  entrance,  may  be  typical  of  his 
own  dereliction  of  the  joys  and  reve- 
nues of  his  epifcopal  paradife.      Near 

Turin, 

*    No   fefs  than  eleven  thoufand   fculptured 
faints  ornament,  or  deform  the  cathedral. 
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Turin,  the  mortal  pride  of  the  Sardi- 
nian kings,  has  been  confoled  by  a 
fuperb  maufoleum,  where  their  royal 
bodies  are  preferved,  perhaps  under 
the  certain  conviction,  that  their  bones, 
as  they  ferve  to  point  a  moral,  and 
remind  us  of  the  inftability  of  human 
grandeur,  will  be  of  more  fervice  to 
the  world,  than  themfelves  ever  were, 
when  living.  The  philofopher  muft 
equally  deride  the  fuperga  of  Turin, 
the  royal  chapel  of  Henry  the  Vllth, 
and  the  ftupendous  pyramids  of  the 
Egyptian  kings ;  and  though  he  laughs 
at  the  pious  conteft  of  an  Italian  or  a 
French  devotee,  who  would  murder 
the  other  to  prove  the  greater  elevation 
of  the  fteeple  of  Milan  or  Strafbourg, 
he  muft  ftill  admire  the  wonderful 
clock  of  the  latter,  which  explains 
and  defcribes  the  evolutions  of  na- 
ture. He  will  pafs  over  the  pompous 
monuments  of  princes,  bifhops,  and 
'  priefts, 
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priefts,  everywhere  enumerating  the 
faintly  perfeftions  they  never  poffeffed; 
and  rather  than  admire  the  chriftian 
virtues,  which  encouraged  war  and 
rapine,,  he  would  paufe,  with  increaf- 
ing  delight,  over  the  tomb  of  Laura, 
at  Avignon/  and  admire  thefoft  verfes 
of  Petrarch,  though  confecrating  adul- 
terous love. 

The  more  chafte  traveller  might 
amufe  his  leifure  hours  in  the  church- 
yards of  the  Grifons,  where  the  poor, 
but  virtuous  people  celebrate,  by  monu- 
mental infcriptions,  the  departed  worth 
of  their  benefa&ors,  and  good  magi- 
itrates  ;  and  by  thus  paying  homage  to 
truth,  animate  future  judges  to  deferve 
well  of  their  contemporaries,  andpof- 
terity :  or,  from  amidft  the  fplendid 
monuments,  .and  fulfome  panegyrics  of 
the  dukes  of  Loraine,  at  Nancy,  he 
might  turn  to  the  happy  elegance  of  a 
plain  marble  flab,  and  with  it-  adore 

Vol.  II.  G  the 
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the  memory  of  that  man,  whofe  greateft 
pride  was  to  live  in  the  bofoins  of  his 
fellow -ciiizens.       Fatigued    with    the 
contemplation    of  images,    and    faints 
of    wood  -and   ftone,  his   mind   mighg 
find    relief  in  the    chriftian    convent 
of  ,  at  Aries ;  where  were  inter- 
red the  mortal  remains  of  the~chriftian 
and  pagan  inhabitants  of  the  third  and 
fourth  century.     If  an  idolater  of  the 
pomp  of  facrifice,   and   the  rites    and 
ceremonies    of  the  pagan   polytheifm, 
or   if   he    confiders  the    religions"   of 
the   ancient   world  as   equally   ufeful, 
and  enjoying  equal  claims  to  revelation^ 
he  might  (till  blefs  that  laudable  fpirit 
of  toleration    in    the    primitive    ages, 
which  could  allow   their  more  facred 
bodies  to  lie  joiottenants,  with  pagans, 
of  the  Elyfian  fields*. 

In 

*  The  place  is  now  generally  called  by  the 
natives  of  Aries,  and  by  travellers,  Les  Champs 
Elifies :  Aries  abounds  with  curiofities,'.  of  which 

a  minute 
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In  the  fuperftitious  country  of  Bel- 
gia,  where  it  was  once  an  honour  to 
kill  a  Jew,  and  where  the  ftates  of 
Brabant  could  adjourn,  for  many  days, 
the  difcuffion  of  the  right  and  property 
of  two  convents  to  the  invaluable  pof- 
feffion  of  a  miracle-working  wafer,  the 
riches  and  grandeur  of  the  churches, 
and  monafteries  nearly  equal  the  fplen- 
dour  of  Italy;  and  in  profufion  of 
paintings,  the  cathedral  of  Antwerp 
furpafles  the  mod  gaudy  collection  of 
holy  fufferings,  I*  ever  faw.  The  Con- 
noifeur  muft  admire  the  productions  of 
art,  and?  may  fpend  forne  well-engaged 
hours  in  examining  the  paintings  of 
the  thirty-feven  altars  of  the  Antwerp 
cathedral;  but  as  the  arts  and  faiences/ 
purchafed  by  the  riches  of  the  church, 

have 

a  minute  account  is  publilhed,  or  was  intended  to 
be  pnblifhed,  by  M.  Dumont,  under  the  title  of 
Les  Anciens  Monuments  d"*  Aries. 

G  2 
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have  been  converted  to  increafe  the 
blind  fubmiffion  of  the  multitude,  to 
promote  fuperftition,  and  enchain  the 
reafon  of  man,  thev  philofopher  will 
curfe  that  fublime  pencil  or  chifel,  that 
has  contributed  its  fafcinating  charms 
to  overfhadow  the  world  with  darknefs. 
At  the  church  of  — — — -,  the  piety  of 
Rubens  has  adorned  a  chapel,  which 
now  is  called  by  his  name,  with  feveral 
Feprefentations  of  fcriptural  fanftity ; 
and  in  drawing  the  divine  counte- 
nances of  the  two  Marys,  whofe  names 
even  fhouldbe  mentioned  with  refpe6t, 
and  whofe  maiden  virtues  and  benevo- 
lent countenances  cannot  be  perfoni- 
fied  by  human  figures,  he  has  affec- 
tionately, or  impioufly  defigned  the 
married  and  chafte  virtues  of  his  two 
wives. 

In  the    city   of  Mons,  wre    faw   the 
monks    perform   divine,    but   a   noify 

fefvice, 
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fervice,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Domini- 
cans; and  at  the  church  of  St.  Eliza- 
beth, we  joined  in  public  worfliip, 
and  celebrated,  with  our  faint  wifhes, 
the  elevation  of  the  hoiL  This  impor- 
tant part  of  catholic  adoration  was 
accompanied  with  a  full  band  of  ma- 
fic ;  and  my  comrade,  who  has  fpent 
many  of  his  leifure  hours, in  the  ftudy 
and  harmonies  of  mufic,  and  flattered 
himfelf  with  the  poffeiiion  of  a  good 
Englifh  ear,  declared  with  rapture, 
that  he  then  heard  the  moft  perfefcl  folo 
violencello.  The  good  fathers  of 
mankind  have  everywhere  put  the 
fine  arts  in  requifition  to  gild  the 
chains  of  their  dutiful  children;  they, 
as  well  as  the  convention  of  France, 
are  convinced,  that  "  the  empire  of 
the  fenfes  rules  the  multitude;"  and 
the  political  fathers  of  the  republic 
now  hope  by  "  Gyranafia  courfes  and 
wreftlings,  triumphal  fefiivals,  branches 
G  3  of 
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of  oak,  and  the  pantheon/' — by  "  thea- 
tres dedicated  to  the  people,  and  form- 
ed upon  the  great  models  of  antiqui- 
ty, which  ages  have  refpected,"  that 
they  "  will  long  time  mitigate  their 
flavery  with  the  varnifhed  colours  of 
liberty.  A  religion,  whofe  augurs 
bring  down  the  goddefs  of  vi£lory  and 
juftice  upon  this  renovated  earth,"  and 
endeavour  to  enflave  the  mind  of  man 
by  the  pomp  and  ceremonies  of  the 
pagan  v/orld,  is  as  contemptible  in  the 
eyes  of  the  philofopher,  as  the  mifera-^ 

ble  expedients  of  the  catholics*. 
► 

War 

•*  When  the  French  invaded  Flanders  under 
the  command  of  Dumourier,  and  after  the  battle 
of  Gemappe,  took  quiet  pofTeihon  of  the  pro- 
vinces, weft  of  the  Aieufe,  the  riches  of  the 
monafleries  fretpjently  attracted  the  eagle  eyes  of 
Xhzfans-cidoties.  Some  hungry  athiiftsy  who  did 
not  fee  the  neceliify  of  gold  or  (liver  in  the 
worfhip  of  an  incorporeal  Deity,  determined  to 
deprive  a  monadery  o{  this  earthly  tradi.     The 

monks 
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War  is  ever  unfavourable  to  the  inte- 
refis  of  true  religion  and  morality  :  its 
concomitant  barbarities  invariably  de- 

ftroy 

monks  were  informed  of  the  facrilegdous  determi- 

nation,  and  before  the  French  arrived,  prepared 

a  bandfbme  woman  to  perfenify  "  the  queen  of 

,"    Men,  whofe  ferocious  valo  not 

.been  appalled  by  the  murderous  redoubts  of  Ge- 

ppe,  foon  broke  down  the  heavy  iron  gates  of 

fuperuirion;  and  in  full  pofFdlion  of  the  religious 

citadel,  fbme  were  drinking  the  facred  rnonailic 

e5.  and  others  were  lacking  the  children  of 
God,  and  the  gold  and  filver  utenfils.-  A  noife, 
like  thunder,  interrupted  their  pious  labours: 
they  all  looked  aghaft  for  a  moment — a  heauciful 
woman  entered,   and  forbad  them  to  touch  her 

ed  property.  Some  hardy  fpirits,  who  had 
early  fen  through  the  deceit,  continued  their 
labours;  and  a  few^  believing  the  divinity  of  the 
minion,  recommended  to  their  freres  d''  ar.mes  to 
fly— Fly  !  exclaimed  a  ftubborn  patriot,  ves !  to 
the  arms  cf  the  dear  deceiver:  he  killed  and 
hugged  the  material  virion,  till  the  moil  credulous 
ictd  of  the  impoilure ;  and  they  all 
departed,  laden  with  wealth,  and  determined 
never  to  trull  the  fol-d;fa7its  meiTengers  of 
heaven,- 

G  4    . 
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ftroy  the  fentiments  of  pity,  and  bru- 
talize the  heart.  Wars  of  opinion  are 
ftill  more  deftru&ive  to  individual 
comfort,  and  the  peace  of  fociety: 
the  French  exterminate,  with  relentlefs 
fury,  the  unhappy  aiiftocrats  at  home, 
and  the  wretched  emigrants,  whom  the 
misfortune  of  birth,  and  the  prejudices 
of  education  have  ranged  on  the  fide 
of  defpotifm;  and  when  the  vf&orious 
army  of  the  prince  of  Cobourg  had 
repulfed  the  French  within  their  fron- 
tier, and  having  captured  Conde  and 
Valenciennes,  gafconaded  before  the 
gates  of  Cambray,  the  name  of  a  Car- 
magnol  was  death  to  the  vanquifhed 
patriot,  and  his  forry  remains  of  pro- 
perty was  the  legal  plunder  of  the  fol- 
diers  of  Caefar.  The  churches,  which 
were  fometimes  held  facred  and  invio- 
late by  the  catholic  Germans,  were 
lawfully  ftripped  of  their  wealth  by 
the   proteftant   foldiers    of  Hefle   and 

of 
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of  Hanover;  and  in  this  war,  which 
was  pioufly  commenced  by  the  philof  o 
phic  king  of  Pruffia,  and  his  mod 
Apoftolic  majefiy,  the  troops  of  the 
allies,  though  they  are  fighting  for  the 
reftoration  of  the  infallible  religion, 
have  everywhere  imitated,  or  exceeded 
their  enemies  in  the  pollution  and 
plunder  of  the  churches.  It  was  im- 
pious, and  an  abomination,  that  the 
French  Should  preferve  the  lives  of 
four  thoufand  horfes  from  the  feverities 
of  the  winter,  in  the  cathedral  of 
Liege  :  and  the  devout  bifhop  con- 
fisned  the  fouls  of  fome  national  offi- 
cers  to  eternal  perdition,  who  had 
rationally  attempted  to  fupply  the  wafte 
of  war,    in    the    virtuous   embrace    of 

the   nuns    of — :    but  the  Britifh 

troops  might  lawfully  reft  under  the 
roof  and  guardianfhip  of  religion, 
feed  their  horfes  at  the  altars,  or 
kennel  their  dogs  in  the  houfe  of  the 
G  5  Lord. 
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Lord.  All  the  world  have  indignantly 
rouzed  from  deep  and  peace,  and  fent 
their  numerous  forces  to  avenge,  by 
the  blood  of  the  French,  the  profane 
detapidations  of  ecclefiaftical  property ; 
and  the^  pious  bombs  of  the  royal  and 
chriftian  army,  though  pointed  by  hu- 
man hands,  at  the  houfes  of  the 
people  of  Valenciennes,  have  not 
fpared  the  facred  abodes  of  religion. 
But  it  is  the  will  of  the  Lord,  declared 
through  the  mouths  of  his  earthly 
viceroys;  and  we  bow  fubmiffive  to 
the  myfterious  contradi6tion. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.    IV. 


MOUNTAINS,  LAKES,  AND  RIFERS. 

"DREVIOUS  to  my  firft  pedef- 
***•  trian  excurfion  on  the  continent, 
I  had  frequently  feen  the  mountains 
and  lakes  of  the  north  of  England  ; 
and  though,  in  my  fchool-boy  fancy,  I 
had  exaggerated  the  terrors  of  the 
mighty  Alps,  the  reafon  of  a  more  ma- 
ture age  confiderably  pruned  the  wild 
luxuriance  of  imagination.  Our  ideas 
of  magnitude  are  comparitive;   and  as 

our  mountains  were  tremendous  to  my 

j 

infant  eyes,  I   afterwards  thought,  that 
by  doubling  their  elevation,  embolden- 
ing their  rocks,  and  capping  their  fum- 
G  6  mits 
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mits  with  fnow,  I  fhould  create  the 
pi£iure  of  the  Alps.  The  lakes,  alfo, 
of  Cumberland,  which  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  fouthern  Englilh,  are 
meagre  copies  of  the  grand  originals 
of  Switzerland ;  and  when  from  Mont 
Jura,  I  faw  the  vaft  expanfe  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  from  Copet  to  Ville- 
neuve,  variegated  with  a  thoufand 
fhades  of  vines,  corn,  and  pafture, 
darkened  with  w7oods  and  rocks,  and 
above  all,  the  grand  and  fublime 
Mont  Blanc,  on  whofe  fnows  the  fet- 
ting  fun  caft  a  crimfon  tint,  I  was  loft 
in  filent  admiration. 

1  do  not  intend  to  defcribe  the 
ftrata,  and  natural  curiofities  of  the 
mountains  and  lakes,  nor  minutely  to 
relate  the  beauties,  or  rapidity,  or 
flownefs  of  the  rivers.  I  confefs  my 
embarrafsment  in  arranging  the  fub- 
je£ts  of  this   chapter;  but  as   I  think 

it 
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it  will  facilitate  my  labour,  and  per- 
haps, by  diverfifying  the  fubj  efts,  will- 
be  more  amufing  to  the  reader,  I 
will  follow  the  courfe  of  my*  jour- 
ney. 

Having  paffed  from  Boulogne, 
through  Amiens,  and  afterwards  by  a 
country  path  to  Bac-a-bellerive,  and 
acrofs  the  Oife,  and  the  Aifne,  near 
Jaulzy,  to  Soiffons,  we  fojourned  fix 
days  in  this  epifcopal  city,  under  the 
immediate  proteftion,  and  in  view  of 
the  cathedral,  but  in  conftant  dread  of 
the  marechaufee,  and  national  guards. 
Thence  we  purfued  our  journey 
through  Chateau  Thierry,  and  the 
parched  plains  of  Champaigne,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  to  Troyes  and 
Dijon,  and  in  diftant  view  of  the 
mountains  of  the  Eaftern  Burgundy 
and  Franche  Compte3  to  Chalons- 
fur-Saone.    We  here  embarked  in  the 

Cocke 
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Coche  d'Eau ;  and  in  the  company  of 
many  fcore  of  rich  and  poor  French, 
defcended  to  Lyons.  The  various^ 
fcenes  of  the  Saone,  on  which  my 
mind  now  dreams,  deferve  a  parti- 
cular defcription  ;  but  without  the 
imagination  of  a  poet,  or  the  pencil 
of  a  painter,  the  picture  would  fuffer 
from  my  attempt.  I  will,  however, 
repeat  the  words  of  a  letter  I  wrote 
to  a  friend  in  England,  from  Geneva, 
in  which,  after  defcribing  the  fertile 
country  of  Vaud,  the  rocks  of  Savoy, 
and  the  glaciers  of  Mont  Blanc,  I  pro- 
fefs,  that  "  I  muft  again  return  to  the 
Saone,  for  I  fh-all  never  forget  it. 
However  deeply  thefe  vaft  and  fu- 
blime  fcenes  may  be  impreffed  upon 
my  mind,  the  elegant  views  of  the 
Saone  will  be  equally  durable.  The 
diftant  elevations  of  the  hills, .  vari- 
oufly  covered  with  woods,  corn,  and 
vines,  and  everywhere  glittering   with 

houfes, 
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houfes,  prefented  to  my  view  a  novel 
landfcape.  The  numbers  of  the  cat- 
tle near  the  river,  and  the  keepers, 
aftonifhed  me  :  but  the  river,  the  cat- 
tle, and  the  herdfmen  realized  to  my 
eyes  what  I  before  thought  had  only 
had  exiftence  in  the  luxuriant  ima- 
ginations of  poets  and  painters." 

The  beauty  of  nature,  which  ex- 
hilarated and  calmed  our  perturbed 
fpirits,  had  its  proportional  effect  upon 
the  gay  and  happy  natives ;  and,  ex- 
cept by  one  folitary  inftance  of  a 
quarrel  between  the  boatman  and  a 
foldier,  the  eafe  of  the  pafiengers  was 
never  interrupted.  My  companion 
had  been  informed,  that  if  he  regif- 
tered  our  names  as  foldiers,  we  might 
pafs  for  half  the  fare  ;  and  when  the 
clerk  of  the  boat  went  round  to  take 
the  money  and  names  of  the  company, 
he  declared  he  was  a  foldier.  The 
2  -  clerk 
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clerk  doubted,  cc  And  your  comrade 
too?"  I  knew  we  were  to  pafs  for 
foldiers  ;  and  when  Joldat  ftruck  my 
ears,  and  required  fome  anfwer,  I  very 
boldly  replied  mil  but  unneceflarily 
added  d'  Angleterre.  Wonderful  dis- 
covery !  but  every  Frenchman  laugh- 
ed, and  exclaimed,  /' Angkterre  1  ma 
foil  ce  n9 eft  pas  la  France;  and  we 
were  obliged  to  pay  two  crowns  for 
our  paffage.  We  fortunately,  how- 
ever, were  permitted  to  affociate  with 
our  gay  companions  :  and  at  Macon, 
where  we  indulged  fome  hours  of 
conviviality  in  profeffions  of  attach- 
ment to  liberty,  and  the  nation,  we 
were  received  as  their  dear  bro- 
thers. 

The  foldiers,  who  confidered  them- 
felves  honoured  with  the  company  of 
their  brother  Englifh,  extorted  a  pro- 
mife,  that  we  fhould  follow  the  river 

to 
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to  Avignon;  but  having  received 
fome  very  angry  letters  from  our 
friends,  and  determining,  at  all  events, 
to  fee  the  lakes  and  mountains  of 
Switzerland,  we  excufed  ourfelves 
from  our  promife,  and  immediately 
directed  our  courfe  to  the  city  of 
Geneva.  I  fh all  not  attempt  to  de- 
fcribe  either  the  city  or  the  lake,  or 
the  furrounding  mountains;  if  the 
traveller  either  afcends  the  Mont 
Jura,  or  enters  this;  country  from 
Befan^on  ;  if  he  afcends  the  moun- 
tain above  Villeneuve,  or  traces  with 
Rouffeau,  the  fteps  of  St.  .Preux  and 
Julia,  on  the  rocks  above  Meillerie, 
he  v/ill  fee,  in  every  point  and  variety, 
this  paradife  of  Europe.  We  afcended 
along  difficult  paths  to  that  famoulf 
rock,  which  the  pen  of  Rouffeau  has 
confecrated ;  and  afterwards  paffed 
over  the  lake  to  Vevay.  We  admired 
his  elegant  defcriptions;   and   as   this 

chapter 
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chapter  will  be  much  improved  by  a 
tranflation,  1  ho:je  the  Reader  will  be 
pleafed  with  the  fele&ion. 

cc  In  the  middle  of  the  lake  I  ex- 
plained to  Julia  all  the  parts  of  the  fu~ 
perb  horizon,  which  fur-rounded",  us. 
I  fhewed  her,  from  afar,  the  mouths 
of  the  Rhone,  whofe  impetuous  cur- 
rent is  fcarcely  flayed  at  the  diftanee 
of  a  quarter  of  a  league,  and  hefitates 
to  fully  with  its  muddy  waters  the 
cryftal  azure  of  the  lake.  Returning 
to  our  fide,  I  dire&ed  her  admiration 
to  the  rich  and  charming  banks  of  the 
Pays  de  Vaud,  where  the  quantity  of 
towns,  the  innumerable  multitude  of 
people,  the  verdant  and  cultivated 
hills  form,  in  every  view,  an  enchant- 
ing pi£lure,  where  the  earth,  every- 
where cultivated  and  fertile,  offers  to 
the  labourer,  the  herdfman,  and  vin- 
tager,  the   certain  fruit  of  their  toil, 

devoured 
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devoured  by  no  rapacious  tax-ga- 
therer. Then,  pointing  to  the  oppo- 
fite  coafi  of  Chablais,  a  country  no 
lefs  favoured  by  nature,  but  which 
offers  only  a  pi61ure  of  mifery,  I  drew 
a  marked,  diftinftion  between  the  dif- 
ferent efife£ts  of  the  two  governments, 
for  riches,  population,  and  happinels. 
Thus,  faid-.  I*  the  earth  opens  her  fer- 
tile bofom,  and  lavifhes  her  treafure 
upon  the  happy  people,  who  cultivate 
for  themfelves  ;  fhe  fmiles,  and  is 
animated  with  the  fweet  fpe&acle  of 
liberty;  fhe  delights  to  nourifh  men. 
On  the  contrary,  melancholy  ruins, 
heaths,  and  briers,  which  cover  a  land 
half  defert,  announce  from  afar,  that 
an  abfent  matter  lords  it  there,  and 
reluftantly  gives  to  his  (laves  fome 
meagre  productions,  from  which  they 
can  draw  no  profit,!' 


At 
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At  Meillerie  "  after  dinner,  as  the 
water  was  ftill  tempeftuous,  and  the 
boat  wanted  repairing,  I  propofed  a 
w7alk. — Julia  obje&ed,  on  account  of 
the  wind,  the  fun,  and  my  fatigue  with 
rowing.  I  had  my  views,  and  thus 
anfwered  all  her  objections.  I  am, 
faid  I,  accuftomed  from  my  infancy 
to  laborious  exercifes;  far  from  im- 
paring  my  health,  they  have  ftrength- 
enetf  it ;  and  my  laft  voyage  has  made 
me  more  robuft  than  ever.  As  to  the 
wind  and  fun,  you  are  protected  by 
your  ftraw  hat*,  we  fliall  foon  reach 
a  {helter,  and  the  woods :  we  will 
afcend  the  rocks,  and  you,  who  love 
not  the  plains,  will  fupport  the  fatigue 
very  willingly.  She  confented  to  my 
defires,  and  we  began  our  afcent,  while 


our  attendants  were  dining, 


cc 


You 


*  The  men  and  women  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud 
wear  a  particular  kind  of  ftraw  hat,  of  uncouth 
appearance  and  extreme  coarfenefs. 
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u  You  know,  that  after  the  exile  of 
the  Valais,  I  went,  now  ten  years  fince, 
to  Meillerie  to  await  the  permiffion  of 
my  return.  There  I  pafTed  my  days 
fo  melancholy,  but  delicious,  folely 
occupied  with  her,  and  thence  I  wrote 
the  letter,  which  fofenfibly  touched  her 
heart.  I  had  always  defired  to  re-vifit 
this  infulated  retreat,  which  ferved 
me  for  an  afylum  in  the  midft 
of  the  ice,  where  my  heart  delighted 
in  its  folitary  converfations  with  what 
it  loved  above  the  world.  The  oppor- 
tunity of  vifiting  this  place  fo  dear, 
in  a  feafon  more  agreeable,  and  with 
her,  whofe  image  had  before  inhabited 
it  with  me,  was  the  fecret  motive  of 
my  walk.  I  anticipated  the  pleafure 
of  (hewing  to  her  the  ancient  monu- 
ments of  a  paffion  fo  conftant,  and  fo 
unhappy. 

«  We 
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cc  We  arrived,  after  an  hour's  walk, 
by  cool  and  winding  paths,  which, 
afcending  infenfibly  between  the  trees 
and  the  rocks,  had  nothing  more  in- 
commodious than  the  length  of  the 
way.  In  approaching  and  recognizing 
the  ancient  memorials  of  my  pafiion, 
I  was  near  fainting,  but  I  recovered 
my  ftrength,  concealed  my  trouble, 
and- we  arrived.  This  folitary  place 
forms  a  retreat,  wild  and  defert,  but 
full  of  that  kind  of  beauty,  which 
only  pleafes  fenfible  fouls,  and  appears 
horrid  to  others.  A  torrent,  formed 
by -the  melting  of  fnows,  rolled  at 
twenty  paces  from  us  its  turbid  waters, 
and  carried  along  with  its  noify  current 
mud,  fand,  and  ftones.  Behind  us,  a 
chain  of  inacceffible  rocks  feparatecw 
the  efplanade,  where  we  were,  frorntj 
that  part  of- the  Alps  they  call  the! 
Glaciers,  on  account  of  the  enormous! 

fummits 
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fummits  of  ice,  which  are  incefTantly 
increafing,  and  have  covered  thofe 
mountains  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world*.  Fprefts  of  black  fir  caft  a 
melancholy  fhade  over  us,  on  the 
right;  a  great  wood  of  oaks  was  on 
the  left,  beyond  the  torrent,  and  be- 
neath us  this  immenfe  field  of  water, 
which  the  lake  forms  in  the  bofom  of 
the  Alps,  feparated  us  from  the  rich 
coafts  of  the  Pays  deVa  id,  whofe  picture 
the  heights  of  the  majeftic  Jura  nobly 
crown. 

cc  In  the  midfl  of  thefe  great  magni- 
ficent objefls,  the  earth,  on  which  we 
ftood,  difplayed  the  charms  of  a  coun- 
try, fmiling  and  ruftic  :  rivulets  filtered 
acrofs  the  rocks,  and  rolled  along  the 

verdure 

*  Thefe  mountains  are  fo  h:gb,  that  half  an 
hour  after  fun-fet,  their  fummits  are  ftili  lightened 
by  its  rays,  whofe  red  forms,  upon  the  white 
heights,  a  fine  colour  of  rofe,  which  is  feen  to  a 
very  great  diilance.  * 
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verdure    in   fillets  of  cryftal.       Some 
wild  fruit  trees  hung  their  heads  over 
ours.      The  moid  and  frefh  earth  was 
covered  with  herbs  and  flowers.    Com- 
paring this  fo   delicious  retreat  to   the 
objeft's,  which  furrounded  it,  it  feems, 
that  this  defert  place  was  deftined   for 
the     afylum     of    two   lovers,   efcaped 
alone  from  the  wreck  of  nature.    Here 
are  the  places,  where  once  fighed  for 
thee  the  moft  faithful  lover  of  the  world 
— here  thy  dear  image  made  my  hap- 
pinefs,  and  prepared  it  for  thofe  plea- 
fures,  it  afterwards  received  from  thee. 
Then    I  faw  neither    thefe    fruits  nor 
thefe  fhades;  no  verdure  or  flowers  va- 
riegated the  carpet :  the  courfe  of  thefe 
rivulets  formed  no  divifions :  the  birds 
withheld   their    fongs:    the   voracious 
hawk,  the  funereal  raven,  the  terrible 
eagle  of  the  Alps  alone  pierced   thefe 
caverns    with    their    cries.       Lnmenfe 
ificles  hung  upon  all  thefe  rocks :  fef- 

toons 
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toons  of  fnow  were  the  only  ornaments 
of  thefe  trees — all  breathed  the  rigour 
of  winter,  and  the  horrors  of  froft :  the 
fires  of  my  foul  alone  made  it  fup- 
portable,  and  whole  days  here  pafied 
in  thinking  of  thee. 

m  :lleneuve,  we  paffed  by  St. 
I  urice,  Martinacb,  and  the  valley  of 
Trient  to  Chamouny,  and  the  blue 
coloured  Glaciers.  We  were  not 
rivals  of  the  agility  of  the  Chamois- 
hunters,  or  of  the  dangerous  fame 
of  Sauffure;  nor  were  we  ambitious 
of  being  fifteen  thou  7 

above  the  common  level,  and  failings 
of  humanity.  If  we  did  not  afcend 
to  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  we  faw  fuffi- 
cient  of  the  fublime  horrors,  and 
chafms  of  the  Glaciers ;  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  return  of  fome 
mules,  defcended  with  them  to 
lenche.  The  heavy  rains  and  fton 
Vol.  II.  H  v.-"„i:h 
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which  I  had  feen  at  Villen'euve,  had 
reached  to  the  mountains  weft  of 
Chamouny ;  and  a  little  below  Pont  de 
Chevre,  where  an  Alpine  torrent  had 
broken  up  the  road,  we  were  obliged 
to  afcend  the  oppofite  mountain,  and 
follow  the  fheep  trafls,  till  we  could 
pafs  the  river,  and  then  flowly  de- 
fcended  to  Paffy  and  Salenche.  This 
excurfion  was  extremely  painful,  and 
laborious;  but  at  a  very  great  eleva- 
tion, and  in  a  clear  atmofphere,.  we 
furveyed  the  enormous  maffes  of  moun- 
tains, whofe  ices  feparated  us  and 
Savoy  from  the  pleafures  and  fertility 
of  Italy. 

Two  days  afterwards  we  attempted 
to    pafs     Bon     Homme*;    and    hav- 
ing 

*  The  difficulties  of  this  mountain  is  defcribed 
in  page  61,  of  the  Firft  Volume.  The  pafle,  or 
the  Croix  du  Bon  Homme,  is  8,032  feet  above 

the 
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ing  arrived  on  the  third  day  in  the 
Lordfhip  of  Tarentaife,  and  arifing  at  a 
very  early  hour  the  next  morning,  we 
threaded  the  narrow  vallies,  and  happily 
traverfed  the  terrible  Mont  Ifere,  after 
a  fevere  march  of  fourteen  hours. 
But  this  fatiguing  day,  the  length  of  the 
walk,  or  the  natural  or  reflefted  heat 
of  the  fun,  had  fo  exhaufted  me,  that 
when  we  arrived  at  Bonneval,  1  was 
utterly  unable  to  eat  or  drink.  After 
thofe  two  mighty  pafles,  Mont  Cenis 
was  an  eafy  afternoon's  walk;  though 
withal,  I  muft  acknowledge  my  fur- 
prize,  how  the  French  troops  could 
force  the  paffage  of  this  mountain  in 
the  prefence  of  the  Sardinian  army, 
who  had  previoufly  occupied  the 
heights,  and  fortified  every   acceffible 

part. 

the  fea;  Mont  Cenis  only  6,347  k  but  Mont 
Blanc  rears  his  monftrous  head  15,526  Engliih 
feet  above  the  Mediterranean. 

H  a 
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part.  We  thence  purfued  our  jour- 
ney to  Turin,  and  defcended  partly  by 
the  Po,  partly  on  foot,  to  the  city  of 
Mantua. 

From  Mantua  we  crofTed  the  coun- 
try to  Brefcia,  and  fkirting  the  bottom 
of   the  mountains   to  Canonica,  went 
down  the  canal  to  Milan,  and  thence 
by  a  night  diligence  to  Como.     Upon 
this  luxurious  lake,  the  memory  dwells 
with    enraptured    pleafure,  and  paints 
to  my  eye  its  mountain  beauties.    "  Bo- 
fomed    deep  in   chefnut  groves,"    the 
glittering    palaces   everywhere   refleft; 
the  fun,  and  hang  over  the  lake.    The 
mountains  come  down  to  the  margin, 
and  prefent,  to  their    fummits,   wood, 
corn,    and    verdure,   intermixed    with 
cottage  habitations,  and  rocks,  topped 
with    gilded    churches.       Where    the 
precipices  have  retreated  a  few  dozen 
yards  from  the  lake,    or    where    tKe 

water 
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water  has  depofited  its  (tones  and  mud, 
the  vines  incircle  the  elms,  or  running 
up  thehoufes,  colour  the  white-walled 
towns  with  roofs  of  green,  and   pur-- 
pie*..' 

From  Como  we  paffed  by  a  boat  to 
the  lake  and  town  of  Chiavenna — from 
the  catholic  and  political  flavery  of 
Milan,  to  the  liberty  of  Switzerland; 
and  having  paffed  the  immenfe  Alp  of 
Spluger,  and  defcended  the  Hinder 
Rhine  to  Retzuns  and  Coire,  we  conti- 
nued bur  journey  to  the  lakes  of 
Wa-lledftadt  and  Zurich.  The  fir  ft  is 
fmall  and  favage,  frowning,  on  thp 
north,  with  impending  rocks  and  dark 
woods,  and  prefenting  on  the  fouthern 

fide, 

*  At  Gravedona  and  Grofadona,  at  both  of 
which  towns  the  rocks  are  not  one  hundred  yards 
froin  the  lake,  the  houfes  prefentj  in  front,  an 
iron  or  gilt  balcony,  and  a  roof  of  vine  and 
grapes. 

H  3 
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fide,  woods  variegated  only  by  the 
different  fhades  of  fituation,  by  large 
extended  paftures,  and  fcanty  fpecks  of 
corn.  The  more  elegant  romantic 
and  fublime  diverfities  of  Como  had 
entirely  pre-occupied  my  mind;  and 
though  between  Vefens  and  Richenau, 
the  richeft  culture  afcends  to  the  fum- 
mits  of  the  gentle  and  departing  hills, 
fimilar  to  what  had  before  (truck  me  fo 
forcibly  on  the  banks  of  the  Saone, 
and  though  from  the  bridge- of  Rap- 
perfwill,  theeaftern  profpeftwas  richly 
variegated  with  woods,  corn,  and  paf- 
ture,  and  terminated  by  the  fnow-capt 
diftant  rock  of  Claris,  gilded  by  the 
watery  rays  of  the  fettingfun,  I  could 
not  recal  my  abfent  mind  from  the 
fuperior  pleafures  of  the  Italian  lakes 
and  mountains. 


From  the  lakes  of   Zug,    and    Lu- 
cerne, whofe  beauties  andfavage  wild- 

nefs 
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nefs  I  very  imperfeftly  obferved,  I 
purfued  my  journey  through  the  can- 
ton of  Underwaldt,  and  along  the  little 
waters  of  Saxelen  and  Loxigres,  to  the 
canton  of  Berne,  and  the  lakes  of 
Brientz  and  Thun.  The  fides  of  the 
former  prefenty  on  the  fouth,  fteep, 
fterile,  and  favage  rocks,  and  on  the 
north,  immenfe  woods,  feldom  varie- 
gated with  corn  or  pafture;  the  prof- 
pe6l,  however,  when  viewed  from  the 
weft,  opens  like  a  triangular  figure, 
whofe  fides  are  rocky,  and  lined  with 
wood  of  various  hues,  terminated  by 
a  fteep  hill,  patched  with  fnow.  The 
lake  of  Thun,  over  which  near  the 
head,  impends  an  immenfe  and  almoft 
perpendicular  w7oodlefs  rock,  capped 
with  the  moll  fiourifhing  pafture, 'dis- 
plays beyond  this  tremendous  cliff  the 
mod  highly  cultivated  and  diversified- 
fmiling  banks:  the  fun  peeped  over 
the  pyramidal  mountains  of  the  weft, 
H  4  and 
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and  its  rays  communicated  a  rich 
yellowed  tint  to  the  watery  atmof- 
phere,  and  low  grounds  near  the  town 
of  Thun.  We  thence  followed  the 
courfe  of  the  Kandel,  to  the  bottom  of 
the  mountains,  which  divided  the  can^ 
ton  of  Berne  from  the  republic  of 
Valaisj  and  after  a  painful  and  long 
morning  afcent,  contemplated  the 
dreadful  mifchiefs,  which  an  Ava- 
lanche* had  committed  in  an  elevated 
valley  of  the  paffe  of  Gemmi.  If 
ever  there   was  a   period  of  my  life, 

when 

*  Among  thefe  immenfe  mountains,  the  fafety 
of  the  natives  and  traveller  is  endangered  by  the 
Avalanches  and  Lavanges.  The  firft  is  the  fall  of 
a  vaft  body  of  glaciers,  or  incrufted  and  hardened 
fnow;  the  latter  expreffes  fnow  in  its  new  fallen 
and  natural  {late,  which,  when  agitated  by  the 
wind,  and  drifted,  frequently  covers  the  villages 
of  the  vallies  many  yards  deep.  The  vaft  forefts 
of  wood,  with  which  the  lower  parts  of  the  moun- 
tains abound,  form  the  only  defence  againft  the 
mighty   Avalanche,  which  have   too  frequently 

crufhed 


n  my 
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when  my  foul  was  abftraQed  from  the 
world,  it  was  at  that  part  of  this  ele- 
vated paffe,  which  overlooks  Leuker- 
badt,  and  from  which  the  eye  fu'rveys, 
but  knows  not  how  to  meafure,  the 
mighty  Alps,  which  on  every  fide  fur- 
round  it,  and  form  thel  impervious 
barrier  of  Italy.  I  was  loft  in  amaze- 
ment :  the  fublime,  rocky,  and  white 
vaftnefs  of  the  mountains,  whofe  enor- 
mous peaks  towered  above  the  clouds, 
appeared  like  the  wrecks  of  nature; 
and  though  the  vallies  are  crowded 
<  with 

crufbed  down  the  woods,  and  fuddenly  over- 
whelmed the  peaceable  nifties  in  this  wreck  of 
nature.  The  force  of  the  Avalanche  in  Genimi 
had  been  fo  precipitate,  that  nothing  could  efcape 
its  fury :  it  afcended  the  oppofite  hill  to  a  conn  dur- 
able elevation,  and  with  irj| immenfe-bocly  dam- 
ming up  the  Gorge,  for  many  months  formed  a 
new  lake.  The  mountain,  from  one  ef  whofe 
pyramidal  {ides  the  glacier  had  fallen,  fl III  conti- 
nues comparatively  bare  of  (now,,  the  only  natu- 
ral produce  of  that  terrible  elevation. 

h  5 
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with  towns  and  villages,  they  were  too 
diminutive  for  obfervation.  At  this 
lofty  elevation,  every  thing  was  con- 
founded ;  and  except  upon  the  village 
of  Leukerbadt,  which  feemed,  and  is 
almoft  perpendicular  below  this  horrid 
fcarp,  the  eye  could  fix  upon  no  vef- 
tige  of  humanity. 

From  the  hot  baths  of  Leukerbadt, 
I  followed  the  ftream  to  Leach,  and 
defcending  on  the  Jbanks  of  the  thun- 
dering and  turbid  Rhofne,  to  the  placid 
and  pellucid  lake  of  Geneva,  crofled 
the  Pays  de  Vaud  to  the  lake  of  Mo- 
rat,  and  thence,  by  Berne  and  Soleure, 
to  the  lakes  of  Bienne  and  Neuchatel. 
The  vaft  and  diftant  profpeft  of  the 
fnowy  peaks  of  Schreckhorn,  and 
Wetterhorn  frequently  detained  me  on 
the  road  ;  but  at  Petlach,  a  fmall  vil- 
lage two  leagues  diftant  from  Soleure, 
I  determined  to  afcendthe  hills,  which 

I  thought 
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I  thought  would  at    once    expofe  the 
glacier's  wintery   appearance,  and  the 
intermediate   fruitful   country,  dreffed 
in  the    richeft  garbs  of  fummer.      My 
mind  was  difordered  by  variety:   below 
me  I  caft  my  eyes  upon  the  meander- 
ings    of  the    cryftal    and   gentle    Aar, 
flowing   with  every   wild    and  wanton 
extravagance  through  ~a  long  extended 
valley,  decked   in   nature's   fport  with 
fcv-ery  variety    of   culture,   vines,   and 
many-coloured  grafs,  gentle  hills  and 
dales,  forefts,  and  clumps  of   trees  of  a 
hundred    different    hues    and    fhades : 
to  the  eaft,    the  city  of   Soleure,    and 
many  a  happy  ftraw-thatched  cottage: 
in  front,  the  many  undulations  of  the 
canton  of  Berne,  rich   in  corn,  wood, ; 
and  pafture,   terminated  by  the  forefts 
of   the  mountains  of  Fribourg,  Berne, 
and    Lucerne ;     and   beyond    all,   and 
abovefome  heavy  filvery  clouds,  {talked 
"   H-.6  the 
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the  huge  maffes  of  Schreckhorn   and 
Wetterhorn. 

From  Neuchatel  I  patted  along  the 
vallies  of  the  Jura,  to  Bade  and  Straf- 
bourg,  and  after  a  long  circuitous 
journey  acrofs  the  Vofges  and  the 
Jura,  re-entered  Switzerland  by  St. 
Sergues.  The  view  from  this  pafs  is, 
of  all  others,  the  moft  grand  and  rich  ; 
and  if  furveyed  in  the  evening,  and 
with  the  fetting  fun,  it  gives  rapture 
to  every  mind.  "  *  The  nearer  1  ap- 
proached Switzerland,  the  more  I  was 
affefted.  The  inftant*  when  from  the 
heights  of  Jura  I  difcovered  the  lake 
of  Geneva,  was  an  inftant  of  extacy 
and  tranfport.  The  fight  of  my  coun- 
try, of  that  country  fo  dear,  where  tor- 
tents  of  pleafure  have  inundated  my 
heart,  the  air  of  the  Alps,  fo  falutary 
and  fo  pure,  the  fweet  air  of  our  coun- 
*  From  Rouflean's  Eloife, 
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try,  fweeter  than  the  perfumes  of  the 
eaft,  this  land,  rich  and  fertile,  this 
landfcape  unique,  the  moft  beauteous, 
with  which  the  human  eye  was  ever 
{truck  ;  this  charming  abode,  to  which 
I  had  found  nothing  equal  in  the  tour 
of  the  world,  the  afpecl  of  a  people, 
happy  and  free,  the  mildnefs  of  the 
feafon,  the  ferenity  of  the  climate,  a 
thou/and  delicious  recolle£iions,  which 
awakened  all  the  fentiments  I  had  ever 
breathed;  all  threw  me  into  tranf- 
ports,  which  I  am  unable  to  defcribe, 
and  reftored  me,  in  a  moment,  to  the 
enjoyments  of  jmy  whole  life.'* 

Happily  relieved,  at  Geneva,  from 
the  poverty  which  threatened  me,  I 
determined  on  a  little  excurfion  to  the 
Mediterranean;  and  embarking  aboard 
the  Coche  d'  Eau  at  Lyons,  defcended 
to  the  ci-devant  papal  city  of  Avignon. 

I  have, 
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I  have,  in  the  chapter  of  enthufiafm, 
related  the  convivial  pleafures  of  our 
firft  night  on  the  Rhofne,  at  the  vil- 
lage or  bourg  of  Condrieu,  and  in  the 
Firft  Volume  defcribed  fome  happy  mo- 
ments with  a  common  foldier  of  Pen- 
thievre,  and  a  Greek  of  Corfu.  At  a 
league  below  Lyons,  the  profpeft  of 
that  populous  city  is  beautiful  and 
magnificent:  the  mountains  on  the 
weft,  which  retire  a  little  from  the 
river,  are  covered  with  the  moft  de- 
licious vines;  and  the  whole  country, 
on  all  fides,  fmiles  with  abundance. 
The  hermitage,  green  and  purpled, 
was  crowded  with  vintagers,  whofe 
loud  fhouts,  hailing  the  boat,  and 
echoing  round  the  mountain,  rent  the 
air  with  applaufe,  encouraged  the  la- 
bourers, and  advertized  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Tournon  of  our  approach.  A 
little  below,  where  the  gentle  ftream  of 

Ifere 
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Ifere  unites  its  waters  to  the  muddy 
and  rapid  Rhofne,  I  fhed  tears  of  plea- 
fure,  on  the  reflection,  that  three 
months  before,  I  had  trod,  along  its 
diminifhed  current,  to  its  fource  in 
the  mountains  of  Savoy,  in  the  con- 
foling  fociety  of  my  dearEnglifh  com- 
panion ;  but  that  now  I  beheld  its 
confluence,  alone,  unfriended.  In 
the  Lower  Dauphine,  the  mountains, 
fuddenly  becoming  more  lofty,  grand, 
dry,  and  favage,  announce  the  mighty 
Alps,  from  whofe  icy  fummits  thefe 
more  diminutive  elevations  form  a 
gradual  defcent  into  the  plains. 

Along  the  narrow  gorge  of  Olioules, 
where,  in  many  places,  the  impending 
parched  rocks  fcarcely  admit  the  bed 
of  the  river,  and  the  road,  on  whofe 
thin  and  rare  accretion  of  foil,  luxu- 
riantly fpring  vines,  olive,  and  fig 
trees,  and  which  has  lately  witnefied 

the 
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the  fteady  valour  of  Britons,  and  the 
irrefiftible  impetuofity  of  Frenchmen, 
we  purfued  our  journey  to  the  city  of 
Toulon;  and  after  examining  the  arfe- 
nal,  the  magnificent  rope-houfe,  and 
lamenting  that  fome  of  the  immenfe 
collection  of  balls  might  be  winged 
with  death  to  my  brave  countrymen. 
I  returned  by  the  fame  Gorge  to 
Aix,  Lifle,  and  Vauclufe.  The  genius 
and  paffion  of  Petrarch  have  dignified 
this  latter  place,,  more  than  its  favage 
rock  and  lingular  fountain:  few  tra- 
vellers would  leave  the  road  to  fee 
Holywell  in  Flintfhire,  which,  like  the 
kings  of  old,  wants  a  poet ;  but  here, 
numerous  groups  of  philofophic  pil- 
grims of  Italy,  France,  and  England, 
come  to  pay  their  tribute  of  adoration 
to  the  hovering  fpirit  of  departed 
poefy,  and  rival,  in  numbers,  the  vi- 
fitants  of  Meillierie,  or  the  fanatic 
idolaters  of  Loretto.  From  this  po- 
etic 
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ctic  fountain,  the  Gallic  Helicon,  I 
directed  my  fteps  to  the  little,  but 
neat  town  of  Carpentras,  and  croffing 
the  province  of  Dauphine  over  rivers 
and  mountains,  and  through  long  and 
extenfive  forefts,  mounted  the  high 
pafs  of  the  Col  de  Menin,  examined 
the  natural  curiofities  of  Mont  Aiguil- 
le*, and  thence  proceeded  acrofs  an 
extenfive  plain  to  the  city  of  Greno- 
ble, After  I  returned  to  Geneva,  I 
prepared  for  another  mountain  excur- 
fion,  and  during  my  walk  to  Evian, 
anticipated  the  various  pleafures  of 
re-afcending  the  Valais  to  Brigg,  and 

of 

*  This  lingular  mountain,  efleemed  one  of  the 
feven  wonders  of  this  romantic  province,  is  more 
frequently  called  Montagne  renverfee.  It  prefents 
the  lingular  appearance  of  a  pyramid,  whofe  point 
is  funk  in  earth,  and  the  bafe  lifted  up  to  heaven ; 
and  from  the ,  fliepherd,  whofe  numerous  flocks 
can  barely  browze  on  the  adjoining  barren  hills, 
its  luxuriant  herbage  extorts  many  a  pious  mur- 
mur againft  the  mifplaced  bounty  of  heaven. 
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of  eroding  the  Sempione  Pafs,  perhaps 
with  the  officer  of  Spain,  who,  about 
that  time,  would  return  from  Sierre, 
by  Genoa,  to  Barcelona,  It  was  my 
intention  to  have  vifited  the  Lago 
Maggiore,  and  thence  to  have  afcended 
the  Ticino,  whofe  volume  of  waters  I 
had  before  feen  at  Pavia,  and  crofting 
the  Mont  St.  Gothard3  and  by  the  valley 
of  the  Norder  Rhine,  to  have  followed 
the  river  to  the  lake  of  Conitance,  and 
fron^the  falls  of  LaufFen,  near  SchafF- 
haufe:^  to  have  paddled  down  a 
boat  to  Cologne.  But  all  thefe  airy 
proje£ls  were  eafily  interrupted;  and 
when  at  Evian,  I  arofe  at  an  early 
hour  of  the  morning  (fifteenth  G6to- 
ber)  to  purfue  my  journey,  difcover- 
ing  the  lower  mountains  covered  with 
fnow,  I  immediately  relinquifhed  my 
undertaking.,  .  The  weather  was  ex- 
tremely cold^and  dreading  a  ftill  fe- 

verer 
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verer  change,  I  hired  a  boat  to  carry 
me  acrofs  the  lake  to  Laufanne,  and 
thence,,  by  Yverdun  and  Bienne,  I 
walked  in  five  days  to  Bafle. 

The  afternoon,  I  employed  in  fuit- 
ing  myfelf  with  a  boat,  which,  after  a 
long-winded  bargain,  I  finally  pur- 
chafed  for  two  crowns  :  I  thought  I 
had  bought  this  three  planked  canoe 
extremely  cheap ;  but  when  I  offered 
to  fell  it  to  a  fifherman,  at  the  bridge 
of  the  Rhine,  at  Strasbourg,  he  affured 
me  it  was  worth  only  forty  fous.  I 
was  flufhed  with  the  ambition  of  ad- 
venture, and  the  hopes  of  a  fpeedy 
and  profperous  voyage  to  Cologne; 
and  though  I  had  walked  all  the  pre- 
ceding morning  on  the  road,  and  in 
the  afternoon  about  the  city,  and  had 
greatly  fatigued  myfelf,  I  could  not 
reprefs  the.  waking  dreams  of  imagi- 
nation^ 
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nation,     and    compofe    my    mind    to 
reft.     I    arofe   early,  and  carried  my 
day's  provifions  to  my   boat ;  and   at 
half  paft  eight,  by  the  clocks  of  France, 
pufhed  off  from  the  fide  j  but  before 
I  had  feated  myfelf  to  my  oars,  I  over- 
fet   my    boat,    and   tumbled   into   the 
river.     It  was  luckily  fhallow  :   I  foon 
was   on   my  feet;    and   righting,    and 
bailing  my  boat,  got  in  again  ;  and  in 
oppofition  to  the  apprehenfions>   and 
remonftrances    of  the   people   on  the 
banks,  pufhed  farther  into  the  current 
of  the  river.   I  happily  fhot  the  bridge; 
and  a  little  below  the   town  pulled  off 
my    clothes,   and  fpread  them    at    the 
head  of  the  boat  to  dry.     In  this  man- 
ner  I  paffed    Huningue;  and   though 
the  French  guards   there  are   remark- 
ably ftrift,  and  ft  op  all  boats  with  paf- 
fengers,  they  let  me  pafs,  confidering 
me,  as  I   fuppofe,  an   innocent  fifner- 

man. 
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man.  Bat,  however,  this  was  a  day 
of  trouble  and  fatigue  :  I  frequently 
could  not  prevent  the  boat  bulging 
againft  the  banks  :  once  it  was  nearly 
overfet  by  a  tree  in  the  river;  and 
three  times  I  was  ftranded  in  fhallow 
water,  and  obliged  to  wade  in  and  pufh 
it  irito  the  deeper  current.  The  circum- 
ftance  of  falling  into  the  river  at  the 
commencement  of  the  voyage,  though 
I  did  not  believe  in  omens,  however, 
made  a  deep  impreffion  upon  me  5 
and  I  continued  my  journey,  all  that 
day,  with  fecret  fear  and  trembling. 
In  fome  parts  the  river  was  dilated 
over  the  broad  furface  of  a  mile;  in 
fome  places  it  was  not  fifty  yards  over, 
varioufly  fmooth  and  tranquil,  or  rocky 
and  rough.  During  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  the  villages  feemed  nume- 
rous on  the  river ;  and  on  the  approach 
of  night  I  was  determined  to  defcend, 
as   long   as    I    could   fee.     For   fome 

"  minutes 
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minutes    I   expefted,  at  every  turn  of 
the  river,  the  confoling  profpeft  of  a 
village,   at  which  I  might  refrefh  my- 
felf   and  fleep.      The   provifions,    and 
bottle  of  wine  I  had  bought  at  Bafie, 
I    had   greedily  devoured  before  one 
o'clock,  and  now  found  my   appetite 
exceffively    whetted   by    the    keen  air 
of    the     twentieth    of    O&ober,    and 
the    laborious    occupation  of  a   gon- 
dolier*    The  night  fet  in  :    I  faw   no 
villages ;    but   hearing    the  flirill  cla- 
rion   of  cocks,  I    was    certain    I    was 
not  far  from  habitations.      I   drew  my 
Koat    upon  fhore ;    hid   fome  few  ar- 
ticles of  its  equipage among  the  adjoin- 
ing willows  ;   and   throwing  my  knap- 
fack  over  my    back,  walked  weftward 
to  difcover  an  inn.     But,  alas  !  after 
fix  hundred  yards,   I  was  Hopped  by 
another  ftream  of  water,  which,  after 
following    a   little*    I    was    convinced, 
was  another   branch  of  the    river.     I 
returned  to  my  boat ;  but  it  was  too 

dark 
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dark  to  defcend  lower.  I  had  no  al- 
ternative,— fo  made  myfelf  very  con- 
tent under  this  fingular  misfortune; 
cut  down  fome  willow  branches  for 
my  cover,  and  with  a  board  from  the 
boat,  made  a  dry  bed  under  the  trees. 
I  attempted  to  fleep ;  but  the  dew  of 
the  night,  foon  loading  the  branches  of 
the  trees  with  water,  began  to  drop 
copioufly  upon  me.  I  then  changed 
my  bed,  I  cannot  fay  for  a  better;  but 
as  I  flept  foundiy,  I  had  no  reafon.to 
complain.  Drawing  my  boat  farther 
on  fh ore,  I  laid  one  plank  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  with  another  plank  above 
me,  and  prote&ed  by  the  willow 
branches,  which  I  brought  from  my 
firft  bed,  I  defie-d  the  midnight  air,  and 
witches  of  the  Rhine,  and  courting 
the  tutelary  proteftion  of  my  hovering 
genii,  committed  myfelf  to  the  com- 
pofing  arms  of  fleep.  The  cocks 
awaked  me  at  five  o'clock;  but  I 
2  was 
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was  fo  cold  and  numb,  I  could  barely 
turn  myfelf.     With  fome   difficulty    I 
{hook    off  my   heavy    coverlets ;    and 
crawling- from  my  boat  to  the  green, 
endeavoured  to  warm  myfelf  by  walk- 
ing, running,  and,  finally,  I  had  heat 
and  fpirits  to  jump.     The  day  broke 
faft  upon  me:    I    fitted  up   my   little 
fhip  again;  and  as  my  laft  duty  to  my- 
felf, and  this  ifland,  went  to  examine 
its   extent  and  boundaries.     Before  I 
defcended  a  league,  L  was  alarmed  by 
the  cries  of  people,  on  both  fides;  and 
though  I   did  not  underftand  the  pre- 
cife  meaning  of  the  words,  I  was  con- 
vinced,   from   the    motions    of    their 
heads,  their  violent  gefticulations,  and 
conftant  pointing   to  one  part  of  the 
river,  that  there  mull  be  fome  immi- 
nent  danger.     But  I  was    within  the 
violence    of   the    current,  and    could 
not  recede.     At  a  diftance  below  me, 
I  obferved  a  large  party  of  men,  re- 
pairing 
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pairing  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
foon  discovered  a  violent  and  rapid 
defcent.  I  fteadied  my  boat,  kept  my 
oars  in  my  hand,  prepared  to  give  it 
any  little  jaffiftance  in  my  power,  and 
determined,  as  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive, calmly  to  await  the  event.  Two 
men  pufhed  off  to  the  edge  of  the  fall, 
and  their  companions  held  their  boat 
with  a  rope.  I  defc ended  very  well : 
they  feized  my  boat  with  their  hooks, 
and^  conduQed  me  fafely  to  the  fide. 
They  eagerly  inquired  if  I  was  a 
Frenchman ;  bat  when  they  discovered 
I  was  tin  Englender>  they  ftared,  and 
moving  their  heads,  acknowledged  our 
countrymen  brave  adventurers.  It 
began  to  rain  ;  and  going  into  a  little 
hovel  they  had  erefted/I  was  accofted 
by  the  fuperintendant  of  the  workmen, 
who,  as  a  fervant  of  a  prince  of  the 
holy  Roman  empire,  mufi,  forfootb, 
Vol.  II  I  wear 
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wear  a  military  coat.  He  was  very 
inqufkive;  and  among  many  wonder- 
ous  inexplicable  myfteries,  was  amazed 
how  an  Englifhman  fhould  know  that 
this  river  went  down  to  Cologne. 
They  rauft  be  /orders ;  and  when  he 
explained  this  circumftance,  in  Ger- 
anan,  to  the  gaping  workmen,  they  all 
gravely  anfwered  Ya  !  Ya  I 

I  ^continued  my  voyage  down  to 
Strasbourg;  and  having  there  pro- 
vided my  boat  with  a  maft  and  a  fail, 
X  hoped  that  the  remainder  of  my  de- 
fcent  would  be  more  expeditious  and 
fortunate.  I  was  three  times  robbed 
of  the  oars  of  my  boat;  in  Alface, 
they  imputed  the  theft  to  the  fifhermen 
of  the  empire ;  and  on  the  German 
fide,  they  laid  the  mighty  crime,  with 
a  fneer,  on  the  nation.  The  weather 
was  ever  afterwards  unfavourable :  a 
ftrong   north-eaft   wind,  with  a  fharp 

froft, 
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froft,  oppofed  the  paffage  of  my  bark  ; 
and  two  miles  below  Spires,  where  all 
my  mod  ftrenuous  exertions  could  not 
force  my  boat,  in  the  eye  of  the  wind, 
to  pafs  a  turn  of  the  river,  I  bad  adieu 
to  the  pleafures  of  navigation ;  and 
taking  my  knapfack  again  on  my 
fhoulder,  and  leaving  my  immenfe 
wealth  to  the  firft  finder*  directed 
my  courfe  to  the  imperial  city  6f 
Worms. 

I  again  travelled  by  water  from 
Mayence  to  Cologne  ;  but  profiting  by 

experience, 

*  This  property  might,  perhaps,  afterwards 
become  the  fubject  of  litigation  in  one  of  the 
courts  of  the  bifliop  :  I  know  not,  if  the  German 
empire  follows  the  equitable  regulation  of  Ha- 
drian, which  divides  all  treafu re  -trove,  between 
the  right  of  property  and  the  right  of  difcovery  . 
but  the  lawyers  of  this  country,  if  the  lord  of  the 
manor  had  been  fevere  to  exact  his  rights,  and 
the  finder  obflinate  to  retain  his  difcovery,  would 
have  made  many  learned  diflmcUons  on  jetfam> 
fi  otfam,and  ligan. 

I    2 
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experience,  I  here  condefcended  to 
contemplate  the  romantic  beauties  of 
the  Rhine,  in  company.  In  this  year 
(1791)  the  river,  and  the  villages  were 
full  of  French  emigrants,  who  were 
haftening  to  Coblentz  to  join  the 
princes ;  and  in  every  larger  town  of 
the  electorate  of  Treves,  numerous 
troops  of  horfe  and  foot  were  learning 
their  exercife,  convinced  they  fhould 
eafily  overturn  the  conftitution,  and 
give  laws  to  the  patriots.  In  this 
fmall  paffage  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  the  eye  is  varioufly  ftruck  by 
obje&s  fublime  and  terrific,  or  beau- 
tiful and  rich,  immenfe  rocks,  popu- 
lous towns,  and  clofe-fet  villages, 
woods  of  various  hues,  and  vines,  a 
countrv  wide  and  extended,  environed 
by  hills  ladenwith  vineyards  and  woods, 
and  fometimes  fo  narrow,  dark,  and  fa- 
vage,  as  fcarcely  to  afford  a  bed  for 
this  immenfe  river. 

The 
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The  Meufe,  which  we  afterwards 
defcended  from  Namur  to  Liege,  is 
inclofed  by  the  mo  ft  pleafant,  vine- 
charged  hills,  narrow,  rocky,  and 
patched  with  wood;  and  near  the 
bourg  of  Ander,  the  opening  prolpcct 
prefents  a  rich  amphitheatre  of  wood 
and  herbage,  inclofing  this  little  town, 
and  gentle  undulations,  varioufly  and 
richly  cultivated,  like  the  little  hills 
near  Bath.  Before  we  arrived  at 
Huy,  which  has  twice  witneffed  the 
ferocity  of  divifions  of  the  contending 
armies,  the  river  is  fuddenly  (hut  up 
between  two  impending  rocks,  dry, 
parched,  and  woodier.,  forming  a  fa- 
vage  contrail  with  the  diminutive 
beauties; which  everywhere  furrounded 
us.  On  the  fecond  day  we  continued 
our  defcent  through  a  lefs  romantic 
country,  but  abounding  with  every 
luxuriance  of  nature,  to  the  poor  epis- 
copal city  of  Liege.     The  fnftitutions 

I  3  '  of 
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of  fociety,  the  lordly  government  of 
priefts,  and  the  wealth  of  the  church* 
which  has  kindly  engroffed  thefe 
earthly  baubles,  have  combined  to 
debafe  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  eftablifh  an  ecclefiaftical  tyranny. 
We  thence  paffed  along  the  narrow 
gorges  of  the  fmall,  but  beautiful  hills, 
to  Chaude  Fontaine ;  and  after  re- 
freshing ourfelves  with  the  falubrious 
hot-bath,  we  croffed  the  little  hill  into 
the  road  of  Spa;  and  from  this^  neft  of 
gamblers,  purfued  our  journey  through 
the  neat  town  of  Malmedy,  and  by  a 
moll  depopulated  country,  to  the  elec^ 
toral  city  of  Treves. 

I  have  forborn  to  defcribe  the  ro- 
mantic beauties  of  the  Rhine,  from 
Mayence  to  Cologne,  becaufe  thefe 
awful,  grand,  and  fmiling  views,  hav- 
ing been  feen  by  "every  traveller,  muft 
remain   deeply    impreffed    upon    their 

minds, 
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minds,  and  have  fo  often  employ- 
ed the  defcriptive  powers  of  profe, 
of  poetry,  and  painting  :  but  as  the 
delicious  banks  of  the  Mofelle  are, 
no  where  that  I  know  of,  de- 
fcribed,  or  have  been  the  objefls  of 
military  furveys  only,  I  fhall  be  more 
minute  in  the  relation  of  our  paffage 
from  Treves  to  Cobleniz.  We  ar- 
rived at  the  former  city,  after  a  very 
long,  and  frequently  tracklefs  march, 
acrofs  the  edges  of  the  Auftrian  Lux- 
embourg, and  the  eleftorate  of  Treves; 
and  having  been,  for  three  days,  ac- 
cuftomed  to  nothing  but  bare  heaths, 
rare  and  fcanty  woods  and  pafture,  our 
eyes  were,  in  a  moment,  {truck  with 
the  moft  highly  cultivated,  rich,  and 
variegated  profpecl  imaginable.  We 
were  warned  of  the  fudden  tranfition 
to  riches  and  beauty  by  a  countryman, 
who  accompanied  us  from  near  Bid- 
bourg;  we  flood  aftonifhed,  for  fome 

I  4.  ■>       time, 
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time,  at  the  fudden  and  partial  bounty 
of  nature,  and  then  admired,  and 
pointed  out  to  each  other  fome  flriking 
beauties  of  the  landfcape.  But  this 
clodpole,  who  could  hardly  read  the 
title  page  of  the  quarto  book,  which 
he  was  carrying  to  a  prieft  of  Treves, 
and  though  the  burthen  of  this  reli^ 
gious  volume  fhould  have  communi- 
cated pious  thoughts,  and  made  hinft 
the  enemy  of  the  difturbers  of  focial 
order,  could  not  forbear  returning  ta 
his  dear  friends  of  France;  and  point- 
ing to  feveral  elevations  on  this,  and 
the  other  fide,  and  then,  as  if  he  was 
aiming  a  cannon,  he  vociferated,  that 
the  patriot  cannon  would  foon  deftroy 
the  Auflrian  garrifon,  and  the  lofty 
cathedral  of  Treves.  Thefe  elevated 
grounds,  from  which  we  now  viewed 
the  fouthern  and  weftern  profpeft,  we 
afterwards  examined  from  the  other 
fide  of  the  river,  and  found  them   va- 

ri  ou  fly 
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fioufly  charged  with  many-coloured 
vines,  and  vine-encircled  hermi- 
tages, fome  wood,  and  capped  with 
corn. 

The  next  morning,  we  purfued  our 
journey,  by  a  boat,  down  the  river, 
and  arrived,  in  the  evening,  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Kinnain,  near  Traarbach.  In 
every  part  of  this  defcent,  our  eyes 
were  amufed  with  obferving  the  ele- 
gant beauties  of  nature,  mixed  with 
every  variety  and  wantonnefs ;  on  the 
hills  of  the  north,  the  moll  abun- 
dant luxuriance  of  vines,  and  on  the 
fouth,  woods,  pafture,  and  corn,  hills 
of  different  elevations,  between  which 
the  little  dales  difplayed  the  mod  rich 
and  yellow  harveft.  This  river  isy 
perhaps,  the  moft  circuitous  of  Europe; 
and  at  every  hundred  yards  the  tra- 
veller is   prefented  with  ftrangely  va- 

I  5  ried 
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ried  profpects,  which  feem  to  make 
another  landfcape.  At  Pfalzel/  the 
river  firft  alters  its  courfe;  and  there 
the  vines  luxurioufly  crowd  the  nor- 
thern hills;  and  all  below  is  varioufly 
mixed  with  vines,  wood,  pafture,  and 
fome  little  corn  land.  As  we  ap- 
proached Welen  and  Zelting,  the  even- 
ing drew  nigh:  the  fun,  though  fet  to 
us,  gilded  the  vine-covered  hills  of  the 
eaft,  and  threw  a  ftrong  ray  of  light 
on  the  fides  of  the  northern  hill^  whilft 
immediately  below,  the  vines  feemed 
dark  and  fombrous,  and  its  beams 
capped  the  rocky  and  heathy  fum- 
mit  of  a  more  diftant  and  lofty  moun- 
tain, like  a  helmet.  The  river  was, 
everywhere,  crowded  with  boats,  af- 
cending  and  defcending,  charged  with 
the  various  ammunition  and  forage 
for  the  troops  or  garrifon  of  Luxem- 
bourg and  theSaar;  and  amidft   this 

preparation 
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preparation  of  war,  and  impaffioned 
fhouts  of  the  boatmen,  the  holy  re- 
clufe  inhabited  his  fancied  hermi- 
tage, whofe  handfome  exterior,  and 
well  furnifhed  infide,  farrounded  and 
roofed  by  purple- coloured  vines, 
and  everywhere  acceffible  to  the  pro- 
fane fteps  of  men,  did  not  convince 
me  that  he  had  deferted  the  world, 
or  that,  in  fuch  delicious  retirements, 
he  might  not  indulge  in  the  wicked 
enjoyments  of  foeiety. 

The  next  day,  at  an  early  hour,  we 
paffed  the  little  Bourg  of  Traarbach, 
which  had  the  year  before  witneffed 
the  cowardice  of  four  thoufand  panic 
ftruck  Pruffians,  before  four  hundred 
French  huffars;  and  coafting  the  black 
precipices  of  Mont  Royal,  fuddenly 
opened  again  into  an  undulating 
plain.  The  river  thence  turned  to 
the  hills  of  the  north.      Four  or  five 

I  6  miles 
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miles  lower,  we  left  our  boat ;  and 
afcending  a  vine  covered  hill,  pafTed 
the  monaftery*  of ,  and  drop- 
ped down,  the  wood  on  the  north  fide> 
to  the  village  of  Allof.  When  our 
boat  arrived  at  this  village,  from  a 
long  circuitous  paffage  round  the  pen- 

inful  a, 

*  The  fons  of  the  church,  who  did  once  hold 
an  unlimited  controul  over  the  infant  minds  of 
fociety,  and  now  have  too  much  fw ay  over  the 
a£tions  and  pafiions  of  mankind,  have  inva- 
riably felected  the  moll  beautiful  and  rich,  or 
the  molt  romantic  and  fublime  fituations  for 
their  religious  houfes.  On  this  infulated  hill, 
the  monks  can  amufe  their  pious  hours  witft 
the  exhilarating  food  of  grapes,  or  under  the 
fhades  of  an  ancient  facred  wood,  may  view  the. 
delicious  profpe&s;  of  fummer  in  the  cool  fhades 
of  autumn,  or  in  winter,  warm  their  frozen 
veins  on  the  fouthern  fide,  which  refle&s  the 
heat  of  the  fun,  and  ^awards  the  cold  and  pierc- 
ing blaft  of  the  north.  At  this  place  the  land  is 
not  two  hundred  yards  acrofs,  and  might  be 
eafily  cut  through,,  and  made  pafTable  with  a 
lock.  The  river  makes  a  circuit  of  five  or  fix 
miles. 
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infula,  we  purfued  our  journey  down 
to  Kochem,  through  a  country  equally 
fruitful,  but  lefs  romantic ;  and  the 
next  day  at  noon,  arrived  at  the  city 
of  Coblentz. 


CHAP, 
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CHAR   V. 


NOBLESSE. 

THE  authors  who  have  written* 
upon  monarchical  government, 
have  generally  concluded,  that  the 
excellence  of  this  fpecies  of  controul 
depends  upon  the  influence,  which  the 
ariftocratical  portion  of  the  fubje&s 
maintain  over  the  a£lions  of  the  king  ; 
and  that  a  nobility,  as  the  intermediate 
power  between  the  monarch  and  the 
people,  ferves  to  temper  the  defpotic 
commands  of  the  former,  and  moderate 
the  blind  and  lawlefs  fovereignty  of 
the  latter*  But  this  can  only  ta4ce 
place,  where  the  nobility  forms  a  part. 

of 
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of  the  legiflative  body;  and  then  their 
mediation  may  fometimes  proteft  the 
rights  of  the  people,  and  the  juft  pre- 
rogatives of  the  crown.  A  monarch, 
who  fits  pre-eminent  in  his  infulated 
dignity,  and  is  not  furrounded,  and 
divided  from  his  fubje£ts,  by  a  body  of 
nobility,  feldom  exercifes  his  abfolute 
power  for  the  benefit  of  the  people:  a> 
fucceffion  of  Antonines  is  feldom  found 
in  the  annals  of  mankind;  or  if  one 
folitary  example  may  be  difcovered 
amidft  a  century  of  kings,  the  fuccef- 
for,  a  "  licentious  youth,  or  jealous 
tyrant,  may  abufe,  to  the  deftjruflion, 
that  abfolute  power,  which  his  prede- 
ceflbr  had  exerted  for  the  benefit,  of 
the  people."  In  Turkey ,~where  the 
will  of  the  Sultan  is  the  law  of  the 
land,  where  his  capricious  humour  is 
reftrained  by  no  fundamental  conilitu- 
tion,  where  his  good  and  bad  aftions 
are  equally   applauded   by  the  flaves 

and 
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and  janizaries,  who  furroundhim,  exiih 
a  pure  monarchy  ;  and  from  this  una- 
dulterated fource,  the  friends  of  abfo- 
lute  power  and  divine  delegation  may 
deduce  the  happieft  arguments  to 
prove  the  fuperior  condition  of  man, 
under  the  immediate  vice-royalty  of 
God,  and  abafli  the  bold  fpeculatifts, 
who  dare  to  think,  that  mankind  can 
be  happy  under  any  other  modification 
of  government.  It  was  an  opinion  in 
France,  diligently  inculcated  by  the 
privileged  Orders,  that  the  monarchy 
was  founded  upon  the  firm  bafis,  and 
infeparably  blended  with  the  interefts, 
of  the  nobility,  whofe  numerous  fami- 
lies inhabited  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom, and  affifted  to  reprefs  the  emu- 
lous and  murmuring  fpirit  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  that  if  their  exemptive  claims 
and  privileges  were  abolifhed,  the  king 
would  not  much  longer  fit  upon  his 
throne.     The  juftice  of  thefe  obferva- 

tions 
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lions  has  been  lately  verified,  during 
the  calamitous  period  of  the  revolu- 
tion :  but  as  the  nobles  feduloufly 
endeavoured  to  increafe  the  power  of 
the  crown  beyond  former  limits,  and 
blindly  encouraged  the  extravagance 
and  follies  of  the  princes,  the  lofs  of 
their  wealth  and  honours  is  imputable 
to  themfelves.  There  is  a  moment  in 
nature  and  fociety,  when  vice  will 
corre6l  itfelf,  beyond  which  human 
patience  cannot  proceed,  and  from 
which  it  will  fuddenly,  and  with  elaftic 
violence,  rebound  to  its  natural  con- 
dition. In  France,  the  people  were 
oppreffed  by  the  king,  the  farmers- 
general,  and  the  feignorial  lords,  till 
their  labour  was  nearly  confumed  by 
the  exafitions  of  their  mailers,  and 
nothing  was  left  to  cheer  their  cares, 
and  feed  their  children,  but  black- 
bread  and  water.  But  in  England, 
where  the  nobility  have  efpoufed  the 
4  caufe 
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caufe  of  the  people,  they  have  mode- 
rated their  turbulence,  leflened  the 
exuberant  power  of  the  monarch,  and 
remain  themfelves  the  brighteft  jewel 
of  the  crown.  Modern  alarmifls  revile 
the  gencrofity  of  the  people,  and  think* 
that  power  in  their  hands  is  always 
dangerous:  but  nothing  has  ever  been* 
or  can  be  effe&ed  without  them,  and 
where,  as  in  our  country,  the  nobility 
have  embraced  the  caufe  of  mankind 
and  of  juftice,  their  dignities  became 
more  refplendent  after  every  revolu- 
tion, and  they  now  repofe  in  peace  and 
quiet  upon  the  bofoms  of  their  coun- 
trymen* 

But  on  the  continent,  where  the 
noblefle  ftill  flutter  round  the  image  of 
the  kings,  and  vifit  their  country  feats 
to  exacl  only,  with  greater  rigour,  the 
little  pittance,  which  the  clemency  o£ 
a   fteward   could    even   fpare    to    the 

wretched- 
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wretched  tenants,  they  have  indiflb- 
lubly  attached  themfelyes  to  their  kings, 
and  become  detefted  by  the  people  j 
and  thofe  difaftrous  calamities,  which 
they  have  experienced  in  one  nation, 
will  be  followed  by  their  utter  ruin  in 
the  other  monarchies  of  the  continent. 
Modern  politicians,  or  coffee-houfe 
declaimers,  as  they  have  been  with 
reafon  fhocked  at  the  cruelties  and  ex- 
ceffes  of  France,  and  would  therefore 
embrace  the  mod  debafed  condition 
of  flaves,  are  daily  decrying  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  people  under  a  republi- 
can form  of  government,  and  deduce 
mighty  and  ponderous  arguments  againft 
that  fyftem,  from  the  abufes  and  cor- 
ruptions, praftifed  in  the  republics  of 
Venice  and  Holland.  But  infaft,  they 
are  both*  jealous,  ill-founded,  illegi- 
timate 

*  Since  writing  this,  a  great  revolution  has  beea 
effected  under  the  protection  of  the  French  re- 
publics 
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timate  ariftocracies,  in  which  the  voice 
of  the  people  was  never  confulted ; 
and  even  in  the  foi-dif antes  republics 
of  Switzerland,  the  governments* 
though  well  adminiftered,  are  badly 
eonftituted.  In  Holland,  where  the 
votes  of  the  Burgomafters,. -and  the 
fuffrages  of  the  ftates,  and  ftates  gene- 
ral, might  be  extorted  and  obtained  by 
the  threats,  promifes,  or  riches  of  the 
belligerent  powers,  the  country,  though 
peaceable,  phlegmatic,  andabforbed  in 
commerce,  has  been  too  often  the 
prey  of  the  contending  powers,  and 
by  their  irrational  government  beer/ 
obliged  alternately  to  league  with  En- 
gland againft  France,  or  with  France 

again  ft 

public :  deputies  have  been  provifonally  appointed 
to  a  fpecies  of  convention  ;  and  time  only  can  dis- 
cover whether  the  new  government  will  watch  the 
interefts  of  the  Batavian  people,  with  greater 
attention,  than  the  ftates  general;  or  whether,  like 
the  in,  they  will  not  be  the  dupes-  of  the  predomi- 
nant power. 
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againft  England,  and  facrifice  its 
deareft  interefts,  and  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  fociety,  to  the  capricious 
humour  of  the  Stadtholder  or  the 
the  penfionary.  But  though  the  fub- 
jefts  of  the  happy,  rich,  and  powerful 
monarchies,  can  find  many  blemifhes 
in  thefe  more  democratic  inftitutions, 
and  may  wear  their  golden  chains  with 
lefs  inquietude,  becaufe  their  neigh- 
bours have  not  attained  the  perfection 
of  which  human  nature  is  capable, 
they  might  blefs  the  governing  fpirit, 
if  their  princes  would  learn  modera- 
tion from  the  ariftocracy  of  Venice,  and 
if  with  that  fenfual  people  they  could 
fay,  though  we  do  not  admire  the  con- 
ftitution,  we  adore  the  moderation  of 
the  adminiftrative  bodies,  which  have 
fo  long  preferved  our  country  from 
the  horrors  of  war,  and  impofed  no 
new  taxes  for  fifty  years. 

I  have 
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I  have  fomewhere  feen,  that,  becaufe 
mankind,perhaps,  from  the  endearments 
of  infancy,  have  contra&ed  a  fond 
attachment  for  an  old  caftle,  or  an 
ancient  venerable  tree,  they  fhould 
alfo  dearly  cherifh  their  nobility,  who 
have  been  buffeted  by  the  tempefts  of 
the  times,  which,  did  we  know  the 
fecret  fpring  of  motion,  they  perhaps 
created;  but  I  believe  the  length  of 
genealogy  will  not,  in  thefe  enlightened 
days,  palliate  the  vices  and  follies  of 
the  privileged  order.  The  ennobled 
calls  of  the  coaft  of  Malabar  deem  it 
an  abomination  to  touch  their  inferi- 
ors, whom  they  feldom  approach ;  and 
if  one  of  thefe  unhappy  wretches 
fhould  interrupt  or  impede  the  paffage 
of  an  eaftern  ariftocrat,  he  might  as 
lawfully  kill  him  as  the  flave-driver 
might  lately  whip  to  death  the  fable 
objefl.  of  his  vengeance.  No  enquiry 
would   be  made  into  the  murder ;  or 

if 
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if  it  was,  it  could  be  as  eafily  fup- 
preffed,  as  the  French  nohleffe  could 
prevent  the  juftice  of  the  country- 
overtaking  a  brutal  coachman,  who 
ariftocratically  drove  over  the  poor 
pedeffrian  paffenger,  and  unfeelingly 
obferved,  it  was  only  un  homme  de 
moins.  The  poor  are  everywhere  the 
objeQs  of  oppreffion  ;  an4  however  an 
Englifh  minifter  may  boaft  of  his  im- 
pofing  taxes  on  the  rich,  the  experi- 
ence of  our  country  and  the  calami- 
tous fituation,  to  which  the  labourer 
and  poor  are  reduced  in  the  kingdoms 
of  the  continent,  fhould  inftruft  the 
legislature,  that  taxes,  however  impofed, 
mud  diminifh  the  comforts  and  enjoy- 
ments of  the  poor,  as  the  burthen 
ultimately  falls  on  labour.  But  the 
luxurious  noble,  who  feels  not  the 
preffure  of  want,  feidom  liftens  to 
complaints ;  and,  in  many  countries,  he 
does  not  even  foften  their   fufferings 

,         by 
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hy  exterior  condefcenfion.  The  laws 
have  there  exempted  him  from  taxes ; 
and  he  carefully  divides  himfelf  from 
the  people.  In  France,  the  fplendour 
of  whofe  monarchy,  and  the  greatnefs 
and  virtues  of  the  nobility  we  have 
been  lately  inftruQed  to  admire,  this 
privileged  order  fupported  the  crown 
in  every  a£l  of  oppreffion,  whilft  it  did 
not  aifecl  themfelves;  knd  if  in  the 
parliaments  of  the  kingdom,  a  power- 
ful orator  protefted,  or  perfuaded 
the  parliament  to  proteft  againft  the 
regiftry  of  any  edift,  the  court  artfully 
divided  the  oppofitionifts  by  threats 
and  promifes,  by  the  honours  of  the 
haftile*,  or  by  the  gifts  of  a  place  or 
penfion,  with  as  much  of  that  charla- 
tan cunning,    as  an  Englifh    minifter 

has 

*  Many  of  the  courtiers  of  France,  who 
politely  acquiefced  in  every  ftrong  meafure  of 
tke   minifter,    would,  I   make  no   doubt,  praife 

the 
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lias  lately  {looped  to*  employ  in  divid- 
ing and  rewarding  the  alarmifts.  When 
the  popular  orator  was  once  purchafed, 
he  immediately  became  the  blind  {lave 
and  fupporter  of  the  court;  and  though 
the  country,  as  he  lately  declaimed, 
groaned  under  the  moft  heavy  impofi- 
tions,  his  filmy  eyes  could  now  only 
fee  men  eafy  in  their  condition,  and 
as  his  riches  could  purchafe  a  decree, 
and  his  intereft  obliged  him,  if  he 
was  injured,  not  to  complain^  he 
would  declaim  upon  the  excellence  of 
the  laws,  the  glory  of  a  ruinous  war, 
and  logically  prove,  that  ju&ice   was 

equally 

the  government  for  their  gentlcnefs,  and  could 
even  discover  certain  honours  and  true  happinefs 
in  a  confolatory  folitude,  and  in  a  blefled  re- 
tirement under  the  authority  of  Lewes  de  Cachet ; 
but  I  hope  no  Englifh  minifters,  or  minifterial 
dependants,  will  juftify  the  imprifonment  of  their 
fellow  citizens,  and  dare  to  call  fix  months  priva- 
tion of  liberty  no  hardfhip. 

Vol.  II.  K 
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equally  open  to  the  rich  and  poor. 
Admitted  into  the  rank  of  nobility,  he 
immediately  affe£ted  the  paflions  and 
prejudices  of  his  order,  and  endea- 
voured to  ally  himfelf  to  a  rich  and, 
noble  wife;  or  if  he  fhould  chance 
to  meet  the  roturiere>  whom  before  he 
loved,  and  thought  his  equal,  he  now 
beholds  her  with  the  eyes  of  feduftion. 
To  the  firft  of  a  noble  family,  we  mull 
in  general  allow  the  fuperiority  of 
genius,  of  virtue,  or  of  vice,  which 
has  exalted  him  to  his  new  rank ;  but 
I  know  not,  why  we  fhould  admit  their 
defcendants  to  be  more  innocent  than 
them,  unlefs  in  that  fpecies  of  indiffe-. 
rence  and  imbecillity,  which  arifes  from 
an  enfeebled  procreation,  or  an  un- 
manly education. 

The  caft  of  warriors  in  the  eafl  are 
poor  and  hardy ;  but  if  the  npblefTe 
of  the  continent    were  created,    and 

are 
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are  continued  to  preferve  the  fpirit  of 
military  adventure,  and  fupport  the 
glories  of  the  monarch  in  war,  fociety 
would,  as  long  as  the  depravity  of 
mankind  makes  wars  neceflary,  receive 
more  benefit,  if  the  warriors  were 
felected  from  the  peafantry,  and  head- 
ed by  the  intelligent  men  of  their 
own  condition,  than  from  the  puny 
exertions  of  officers,  who  fprang,  as 
in  France,  from  the  lafcivious  ioins 
of  a  luxurious  pampered  nobility.  In 
the  countries,  where  polygamy  is  per- 
mitted, the  births  of  females  far  exceed 
the  number  of  males,  and  the  women 
are  generally  more  robuft  and  hardy 
than  the  men.  From  the  weaknefs, 
neceffarily  attendant  upon  this  liber- 
tine inftitution,  we  difcover  the  reafon 
why  the  armies  of  the  eaft  have 
been  fo  often  beaten  by  comparative 
handfuls  of  Europeans ;  and  experi- 
ence Ihould  teach  us,  that  the  "rich  and 
K  2  >     noble, 
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noble,  who  are  weakened  by  luxury, 
do  not  produce  thofe  hardy  children, 
capable  of  fupporting  the  fatigues  of 
a  military  life,  and  difcharging  their 
duties  with  honour.  Their  pride  alfo 
prevented  them  from  marrying  a  ple- 
beian; and  the  noble  woman,  who 
might  otherwife  covet  the  mufcular 
powers  of  a  roturier,  cannot  fupport 
the  galling  refleftion,  that  her  children 
will  only  be  entitled  to  an  illegitimate 
nobility,  and  that  her  degraded paflion 
•will  perhaps  prevent  her  from  com- 
pleting the  fixty-four  quarters  of  her 
fhield*. 

Commerce,  w7hich  has  elevated  Bri- 
tain above  the  neighbouring  nations, 
was  defpifed  by  the  ignorant  nobility 

of 

*  In  France,  it  was  conceived,  that  thirty-two 
quarters  completed  the  heraldic  honours,  and 
fhield  of  perfect  nobility:  but  in  Germany  and 
Flanders,  they  continued  this  point  of  perfection 
to  fixty-four  quarters. 
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of  France;  and  in.  Brittanny  alone,  if 
a  noble,  wifliing  to  retrieve  a  fortune, 
which  perhaps  had  fuffered  from  an- 
ceftral  extravagance,  entered  into 
commercial  fpeculations,  he  furren- 
dered  his  fword*  to  the  parliament  of 
Rennes,  who  held  it  in  facred  and 
inviolable  depofit,  till,  on  his  retirement 
from 'trade,  he  could  refume  his  fuf- 
pended  dignities  and  honours.  -  The 
prejudiced  marquis  and  counts,  whofe 
emigration  and  confequent  misfortunes 
have  wounded  the  fenfibility  of  every 
heart,  like  the  Japanefe  nobles,  would 
not  marry  a  plebeian  for  all  the  wealth 
of  the  world;  though  perhaps  the 
father  or  grandfather  had  only  thirty 
years  before  been  claffed  among  the 
fwinifh  multitude,  from  whofe  un- 
known 

*.  The  reader  will  recoiled  Sterne's  affecting 
tale  of  the  fword. 

K  3      .% 
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known  herd   he   had  been   drawn  by 
compulfive  letters  of  nobility. 

When  the  princes  and  nobles  of 
France  firft  emigrated,  and  affembled 
at  Coblentz  to  confalt  on  the  conqueft 
of  their  country,  they  maintained  the 
fame  determined,  referved,  and  haughty 
demeanour,  they  had  before  done  at 
their  country  feats ;  and  as  they 
were  then  confident  of  viftory,  they 
boafted  and  fwore  they  would  fhoot 
the  democratic  peafantry,  comme  des 
fierdrix.  They  were  nobly  elevated 
above  the  condition  and  failings  of 
man ;  and  perhaps  the  dying  peafant 
might  receive  from  their  privileged 
and  fuperior  hand,  that  fpecies  of 
paffeport  which  the  affaffinated  flave 
receives  from  the  dagger  of  the  def- 
pot  of  Morocco,  and  which  indubi- 
tably opens  the  gates  of  the  Mahome- 
tan 
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tan  paradife,  and  fecures  the  rafcal 
Have  the  uninterrupted  poffeffion  of 
his  feventy-two  black-eyed  houris  of 
refplendent  beauty.  This  right  of 
murder,  which  an  injured  nobility 
might  lawfully  claim,  was  eafily  pur- 
chafed  in  the  kingdom  of  Frarice;  but 
however  emboffed  and  heavy  with  their 
heraldic  honours,  their  fhield  was  per- 
forated by  the  balls  of  the  nation,  and 
the  plebeian  courage,  in  no  refpett 
inferior  to  the  virtue  of  their  enemies, 
has  fince  diffipated  the  armies  of  the 
coalefced  powers,  and  crumbled  into 
dull  the  charters  of  privilege. 

The  rank  of  nobility  was  not  always 
given  as  the  reward  of  virtue;  it  was 
not  fometimes,  but  generally  attached 
to  a  few  fordid  acres  of  land,  and 
was  purchafed  by  profane  riches,  to 
replenifh  an  exhaufted  treafury.  The 
patent,  which  minifterial  poverty  com- 
K  4  pelled 
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pelled  him  to  accept,  dragging  an 
unwilling  individual  from  his  fond 
obfcurity,  hung  over  him  like  Dameas* 
dagger,  to  difturb  his  repofe,  and*im- 
bitter  his  pleafures. 

But  the  fale  of  the  rank  of  nobility 
was  not  confined  to  France  :  the  En- 
glifh  kings  of  the  laft  century,  who  too 
frequently  oppofed  the  good  of  the 
country,  and  liftened  not  to  the  voice 
of  the  people,  who  wifhed  to  maintain 
their  royal  dignities  without  the  aids 
of  parliament,  endeavoured  to  obtain 
temporary  refources  by  fhip-mqney, 
benevolences,  fales  of  baronetage  and 
knighthood;  and  at  Milan,  in  1750, 
was  publifhed,  by  order  of  the  court 
of  Vienna,  a  tablet  of  the  prices  of 
the  rank  of  duke,  count,  &c.  The 
exigencies  of  the  ftate  frequently 
demand  extraordinary  fupplies ;  and 
could  the  extravagances  of  miniftcrs 

be 
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be  fupported  by  the  rich  and  weak, 
who  applaud  their  meafures,  we  might 
rejoice  to  fee  patents  of  nobility- 
hawked  about  for  fale,  like  Papal 
difpenfations  in  Spanifh  America.  I 
can;  offend  neither  the  giver  or  re- 
ceiver, as  the  Englifh  chancery  wax 
poffeffes  not  the  miraculous  powers 
of  the  confecrated  feal  of  the  triple 
crown.  But  the  acceptation  fiiould 
be  voluntary  :  none  of  my  country- 
men will  ever  be  compelled,  like  a 
grazier  in  France,  in  return  for  thirty 
thoufand  livres  which  he  paid  into  the 
royal  treafury  of  Louis  the  XlVth,  to 
accept  the  mighty  equivalent  of  a 
patent  of  nobility.  Though  riches 
could  purchafe  a  title,  and  though  it 
was  often  beftowed  upon  the  profligate 
and  vicious,  and  was  too  frequently 
the  reward  of  fuccefsful  villainy,  their 
defcendants  ftill  hug  this  mark  of  their 
difgrace ;  and  many  of  the  nobility  of 
K  5        ;    \     France. 
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France  have  preferred  the  empty  title 
of  duke  and  count,  which  thev  re- 
ceived  at  Coblentz,  to  the  more  fub- 
ftantial  corriforts  of  their  property, 
and  the  lefs  invidious  rank  of  citizen. 
In  Germany  alfo,  thofe  fancied  demi- 
gods, who  can  hardly  fubfift  on  a  ba- 
ronial eftate  of  one  hundred,  or  two 
hundred*  pounds  a  year,  if  they  have 
received  their  noble  honours  from  the 
1  Imperial  chancery,  lord  it  over  their 
richer  neighbours,  whofe  patents  have 
been  fealed  by  the  eleftoral  landgra- 
viate  or  fubordinate  fovereign  power ; 
and  at  Florence,  the  nobles  in  filk,  call 

an 

i 
*  Smollet  relates,  that  among  the  mountains  of 

the    county   of   Nice,  lived    a  nobleman,  who, 

though  extremely  indigent,  maintained  the  exterior 

pride  and  haughtinefs   of  the  privileged    order. 

When  his  fon  entered  the  room,  he  introduced 

him  with  great  ceremony  to  that  learned  Englifh- 

man,  as   M.  Le  Chevalier,  and  foon  afterwards 

enquiring,  if  M.  —  avoit  donne  a  manger  aux 

£ocho?isy  fent  him  to  watch  and  feed  our  kindred 

animals. 
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an  eye  of  difdain  upon  the  inferior 
order  of  wool.  The  philofopher  will 
equally  deride  their  infignificant  pride, 
and  the  diftinctions  of  nobility  of  the 
city,  terra  firrnay  and  fecretaries  of 
the  republic  of  Venice* 

But  the  nations   of  Europe,  though 
they  fondly  pride  themfelves  on  fupe— 
rior  wifdom,  may  take  an  ufeful  leffon 
from     the     defpotic     government     of 
China,  where,  though  there  are    nine 
fpecies     of     nobility,    or     privileged 
orders,    and    though   the   people    are 
completely     enflaved,     no  hereditary- 
honours  are  permitted ;  but  the  fon  of 
the  firft   officer  of  ftate,  if  not  conti- 
nued in   his    elevation   by   his    merit, 
finks  into  the  mafs  of  his  fellow  fiaves. 
Privilege  and  exemption  die  with  the 
poffeffor;  and  in  that  enlightened  em- 
pire, it  is  univerfally  admitted,  that  the 
greateft  honours  and  the  molt  perfeft 
K  6  ^nobility 
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nobility  are   derived  from  the   know- 
ledge and  ftudy  of  letters. 

I  have  imperfectly  related  fome  of 
the  extravagant  claims  of  the  continen- 
tal nobility  ;  but  by  my  own  perfonal 
obfervations  I  know  very  little  of  their 
manners;  and  as  their  power  was 
broken  before  I  went  into  France,  I 
did  not  fee  them  in  their  meridian 
glory.  My  mode  of  travel,  however^ 
permitted  me  to  affume  a  thoufand 
varied  fhapes :  I  could  be  of  any 
trade  that  fuited  my  humour  or  my 
company ;  and  I  fometimes  con- 
verfed  with  the  taylor,the  fho^-maker, 
or  the  nobleffe.  Monf.  le  Perraquier> 
or  Monf.  le  Baron,  Mefdenioijelles  les 
Poiffardes,  or  Mademoifelle  la  Mar- 
quife,  were  alternately  my  compa- 
nions ;  and  with  each  I  affirmed  a 
chara&er  beft  fuited  to  their  tafte. 
With  the  one  I  lamented  the  unhappy 

fate 
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fate  of  degraded  ariftocracy,  the  ruin 
of  the  religion  they  had  lately  renewed 
their  attention  to;  and  to  the  emigrant, 
or  difcontented  dignitary  of  the  church, 
I  confeffed  my  implicit  reliance  upon 
the  decrees  of  fynods  and  councils. 
Though  educated  in  proteftantifm,  and 
early  taught  to  lifp  my  abhorrence  of 
Romifli  do&rines,  I  then  faw  the  ne- 
ceffitv  of  auricular  confeffion  :^  and, 
doubting  thofe  fubftantial  do&rines  of 
the  reformation,  I  appeared  ready  ta 
embrace  the  truth  of  the  catholic 
faith.  . 

I  flattered  myfelf  with  the  hope  of 
being  permitted  to  infert  a  woeful 
tale  of  the  loves  of  a  chevalier  near 
Blois,  and  a  young  bourgeoife,  his 
confequent  imprisonment  and  infanity* 
the  barbarous  rigour  of  his  noble  fa- 
ther, the  bleffed  effefts  of '  Lettres  de 
cachet)  and   the  mild  controul  of  the. 

4  ^    ancient 
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ancient  government;  but  as  the  gentle- 
man, who  is  poffefTed  of  the  fa£ta,  in- 
tends to  throw  the  fubftance  into  the 
ftile  of  a  novel,  the  public  will  receive 
it  in  a  much  more  finifhed  form,  than 
if  curtailed  and  defpoiled  of  its  nume- 
rous circumftances,  to  fuit  the  varied 
and  detached  method  of  the  Wande- 
rer. 

Another  friend,  who  refided  fome 
months  at  Dijon,  in  the  happy  equal 
days  of  the  abfolute  monarchy, 
and  had  been  there  introduced  to  the 
neighbouring  nobleffe,  was  early  taught 
to  defpife  their  empty  pride,  and  af~ 
fociate  with  the  better  informed  bour- 
geois. In  the  firft  weeks  of  his  re- 
fidence,  he  had  made  the  tour  of  the 
noble  families,  and  was  everywhere 
received  as  a  welcome  friend.  His 
hours  were  continually  broken  in  upon 
by  thefe  idle,  officious,  and  intrufive 

companions ; 
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companions;  and  being  recommended 
to  their  notice  as  Gentilhomme  Angloisv 
he  was  accepted  and  treated  upon  the 
terms  of  equality.  But  as  in  England, 
the  higher  orders  do  not  divide  them- 
felves  with  {crapulous  nicety  from  the 
profane  untitled  people,  and  finding 
the  converfations  of  the  ariftocrat 
parties,  little  concordant  with  his  edu- 
cation, and  habits  of  thinking,  or 
convinced,  like  our  countrymen,  of 
the  natural  equality  of  man,  he  fought 
for  a  more  happy  fociety  among 
the  men  of  the  college,  and  the 
degraded  bourgeois.  He  was  dif- 
gufted  with  the  alternate  ftern  rigour 
and  relaxed  manners  of  the  priefts, 
defpifed  the  ceremonious  etiquette  of 
the  nobles,  and  hoped  to  enjoy,  and 
and  obferve  at  leifure,  the  gay,  un- 
reftrained,  and  more  innocent  man- 
ners of  the  ci-devant  canaille. 

The 
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The  revolution  had  not  then  broken 
down  the  barriers  and  diftin&ions  of 
fociety :  a  fubmiffive  obedience  was 
devoutly  inculcated,  and  as  devoutly 
practifed  by  the  people ;  and  as  he  had 
-been  the  affociate  of  the  noblefle,  his 
company  was  generally  confidered  as 
an  honour.  They  then  afpired  not  to 
judge  of  the  affairs  of  ftate,  and  con- 
fided implicitly  upon  the  wifdd.m  and 
councils  of  minifters  and  courtiers;  but 
this  happy  indifference  was,  Toon  af- 
ter, unaccountably  tranfmutedN  into  a 
fufpicious  patriotifm,  and  unruly  licen- 
tioufnefs.  Whilft  he  affociated  with, 
and  obferved  the  manners  of,  the  high 
and  ennobled,  he  imbibed  fome  of 
their  prejudices;  but  the  fubfequent 
company  of  the  people  again  reduced 
his  mind  to  its  Englifh  form.  He 
early  contracted  a  ftrong  friendship  for 
a  man  of  intellect,  whole  converfation 

had 
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had  both  inftru&ed  and  amufed  him  : 
and  as  every  thing  in  his  manners  he- 
fpoke  and  Treated  pleafure,  my  friend 
frequented  his  fociety  with  greater  fatif- 
faftion  than  that  of  the  MeJ/ieiirs  comme 
il-jaut.  This  conduct,  he  afterwards 
underftood,  gave  difguft  to  forne  of  his 
former  noble  friends  :  and  as  he  was 
one  day  walking  on  the  walls  of  Di- 
jon, with  this  man  of  letters,  he  ac- 
cofted  feveral  families  with  all  the 
plebeian  politenefs  he  was  mailer  of. 
But  they  did  not  return  his  civilities, 
as  they  formerly  had  done;  and  fee- 
ing the  father  of  one  ennobled  family 
following  his  children,  with  his  hat  in 
hand,  he  was  determined  to  inquire 
the  reafon  of  the  change.  It  required 
fome  addrefs  to  engage  this  urijlocrat 
even  to  fpeak  ;  but  as  his  amiable 
companion  drew  farther  off,  the  father, 
at   laft,    condefcendingly   threw   upon 

him 
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him-  a  glance  of  contempt,  and  with  a 
moft  fignificant  fhrug,  and  head  nearly 
repofing  upon  his  right  fhoulder,, 
informed  him,  that  man  was  not  a 
good  companion.  My  friend  was  af- 
tonifhed;  and  after  a  moment's  paufe, 
fufpe&ing  this  amiable  man  of  fome 
great  moral  defect,  fuddenly  demanded 
— Mais  pourquoi  ? — He  was  not  a  gen- 
tleman— n'eloit  pas  un  homme  comme  il 
jaut — but  his  literature,  my  friend 
thought,  entitled  him  to  refpeflt,  and  he 
praifed  his  attainments.  The  ariflo~ 
erat  vociferated  canaille^  and  walked 
away.  My  friend  followed  him,  and 
in  his  paffion  anticipated  what  was  af- 
terwards ordained  by  the  equalizing 
decrees  of  the  affembly.  You  were 
recommended  to  our  family,  faid  he, 
comme  gentilhomme  Anglois,  but  you  af- 

fociate  with — .      My  countryman 

Coon  underftood  him;  and  like' a  fre< 

bor 
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born  Englifhman,  ,to]d  him  a  more  ge- 
neral, and  Englifh  conftru£lion  of  gen- 
tilhomme.  He  ftarted  back  at  the  de- 
gradation;  and,  becaufe  the  foreigner 
had  breathed  the  air  of  liberty,  and  of 
England,  he  was  loaded  with  the  bit- 
tereft  epithets,  and  accufed  of  the  de- 
fire  to  introduce  into  France,  the  dia- 
bolical and  wicked  democracy  *  of 
England.  ■" es  fiers  Anglois,  who  vifit 
this  univerlity,  faid  he,  will  infinuate 
into  our  youths  the  doQrines  of  liberty. 
My  friend  could  no  longer  reftrain  his. 
paffions  :  his  eyes  glanced  with  rage  : 
the  ariftocrat  quickened  his  pace  ;  and 
my  countryman,  abjuring  for  ever  the 
fociety  and  bagatelle  of  an  ignorant  no- 
bleffe,  and  returning  to  finifh  his  even- 
ing 

*  I  underfland,  that  the  minifters  of  France 
difcouraged  all  converfations  upon  the  conftitution 
and  liberty  of  England ;  and,  that  during  the  war, 
the  admirers  of  our  country  were  frequently  pu- 
rified by  the  ordeal  of  the  Baftile.. 
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ing  walk  with  the  man  of  intellect, 
hoped  the  awakening  nation  would 
foon  fupprefs  the  unnatural  privileges 
of  the  few,  and  mortify  and  reduce  their 
pride  and  dignities  to  the.  level  of 
mankind. 

In  England,  long  fmce,  difappeared 
the  gothic  caftle,  and  immenfe  hall  of 
arms,  where  the  liveried  retainers 
daily  invented  new  fyftems  of  oppref- 
fion  to  fupport,  or  increafe  the  nume- 
rous eftablilhment  of  their  lord.  The 
nobleffe  of  France,  rivetted  to  their 
prejudices,  and  their  lofty  caiiles,  fe- 
verely  maintained  their  haughty  and 
referved  diftance ;  and  in  contempt  of 
the  dawning  reafon  of  man,  negletled 
to  cultivate  the  good  will  of  their  te- 
nants, #nd  moderate  the  fucceeding  ty- 
ranny of  th$  people.  The  .feudal 
payments  and  fervices^  were,  every- 
where, rigoroufly  exafted;  and  though 

the 
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the  abufe  and  deftruftion  of  the  mili- 
tary tenures  in  England,  might,  by  af- 
fording an  example,  have  fervecl  to 
delineate  a  rule  of  conduct,  the  ha- 
bitude of  tyranny,  the  extravagance 
of  the --lord,-  and  the  feverity  of 
the  bailiffs  combined  to  ftretch  the 
cord,  which  bound  the  people^  till  it 
broke. 

The  poor  (laves,  fuddenly  exalted 
to  the  rank,  and  uncontrouled  con- 
dition of  freemen,  could  not,  always, 
bear  their  new  honours  with  modera- 
tion and  juftice.  Daring  their  de- 
bafed  and  unmanly  fervitude,  groan- 
ing under  every  effort  of  oppreiTion, 
they,  with  a  fpirit,  natural  to  man,  en- 
couraged the  hopes  of  a  change  and 
the  pleafures  of  revenge;  and  when 
the  peafantry  beheld  themfelves  armed 
with   the    authority    of  laws,   and   the 

ponderous 
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ponderous  arguments  of  their  weighty 
Jabresy  they  too  frequently  defpifed  the 
fubtile,  and  once  potent  advances  of 
the  epee*.  The  nobles  were  confcious 
of  the  injuftice  they  had  praftifed  upon 
the  people ;  and  when  the  revolution 
had  liberated  the  plebeian  from  the 
fhackles  of  the  ariftocracy,they,  as  well 
as  the  priefts,  flirank  from  theftaje  of 
the  opprefied. 

Infults  were  daily  offered  them ; 
and  as  their  pride,  or  fears  exagge- 
rated the  miferies  of  their  condition, 
they  were  alarmed  at  every  blaft^  but 

how 

*  I  have  feen  an  old  noble,  who,  I  make  no 
doubt,  loved  his  epee  more  than  his  belly,  al- 
mouVquarrel  with  a  man  who  called  it,  perhaps 
contemptuoufly,  a  fabre.  The  former  diltin- 
guifhed  the  perfon  of  the  ariftocracy,  the  latter 
of  the  people ;  and  I  have  frequently  heard  the 
Chevaliers  of  St.  Louis,  in  private  converfation, 
nick-name  the  bas-peuftk)  mefieurs  defabre. 
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Iiow  a  non-juring  prieft  and  noble" 
fhould  believe  me  a  murderer,  I  know- 
not,  unlefs  the  phyfiognomy  of  liberty 
did  not  accord  with  the  fubmiffive 
countenance,  they  thought,  fliould  be 
exclusively  appropriated  to  the  faith- 
ful believer,  and  gt)od  peaceable  fub- 
je6t. 

At  the  epifcopal  city  of  SoifTons, 
where,  as  we  were  deftitute  of  a  paffe- 
port  and  recommendation,  w7e  dreaded 
the  appearance  of  a  blue  coat,  I  re- 
folved,  after  three  days  confinement, 
to  brave  the  eyes  of  the  world;  and 
walking  upon  the  walls,  near  the  gate 
of  Compienne,  foon  met  a  noble  and 
a  prieft,  who,  moll  probably  for  the 
fame  reafons,  had  fought  that  folitude, 
I  was  then  engaged  with  the  grammar, 
and  paffed  them  without  a  falute. 
Soon  afterwards  I  Ihut  my  book,  and 
accidentally     brandifhed     my     ftick, 

which, 
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which,  though  it  might  be  of  formU 
dable    appearance,    was    unfit    for    ei- 
ther offence  or  defence.      At  the  end 
of  the    curtain,    I  turned,  and,  with- 
out obferv-ing  them,  twirled  my  flick 
in    paftime,   and    alternately    repeated 
the    tenfes   of  avoir  and   etre.      They 
met  me  again;   and  upon  my  turning - 
foon  afterwards,  they   both    ran  away 
along  a   fmali   alley.      The   next   day, 
when    the  confeiTor   waited   upon   the 
miftrefs     of    the     hotel,      feeing     me 
pafs  through  the  yard,  he   acquainted 
.    her,   that  his   dear  friend,  M.  L'Abbc 
Chofe,  had  been  very  much  frightened 
by  that   man.      I  was   then  called  in; 
and    the    fon,   who    fpoke    very    good 
Englifh,    explained   the   alarm    of  the 
noble,    and     non-juring   prieft ;    that, 
convinced  of  my  ferocious  difpofition, 
and  fans-culotte    brutality,    they    had 
fled   to   avoid   a   found   baftinado.     I 
laughed,  for  though  at  that  moment, 

from 
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from  my  own  apprehenfion  and  fear, 
a  blaft  of  wind  would  have  levelled 
me  with  the  ground,  I  was  flattered, 
that  my  countenance  was  fufficiently 
determined  to  abafh  a  proud  feigno- 
rial  lord,  and  a  firm  believer  in  the  in- 
fallibility and  omnipotent  protection 
of  the  church. 


Vou  II.  L  CHAP. 
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CHAP.   VL 


MA  N  N  E  K  S. 

IT  do  not  profefs   to  make  a  treatifc 
"^   upon   manners;   but  if   I  relate   a 
few    anecdotes    and   incidents,    which 
may    ferve    to    delineate    them,    and 
throw  a  glowing,  or    faint    tint    upon 
the     fubjefl:,     I    fhall     anfwer     every 
thing,    I  propofed    to    myfelf,    in    this 
defultory  work.     The  manners  of  na- 
tions receive  their  colour  from  the  in- 
fluence of  climate    and    religion,   the 
form  and  conftitution  of  government,  . 
and  difplay  very  different  charafters, 
or  various  fhades,  in  proportion  to  the 
tyranny   and    defpotifm    of  their  po- 
litical 
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lineal  and  religious  matters,  or  accord- 
ing; to  the  extent  of  the  liberties  of  the 
fubje£L  The  inftitutions  of  fociety, 
the  imprifonment  of  the  youn  gfemales 
in  convents,  and  the  fubfequent  liber- 
ties, which  the  ladies,  when  married, 
and  when  they  obferve,  and  are  feen 
by  the  world,  think  they  have  a  right 
to  take — the  inquilition,  civil  and  re- 
ligious, and  the  fecret  means  of  venge- 
ance, which  the  governments  too  often, 
and  individuals  unrelutlantly  praetife, 

rhave  combined  to  darken  the  temper 
of  the  Italian,  to  add  to  his  hot  ani- 
mal fpiiits  and  irrafcibility,  the  more 
flow  and  peniive  eye  of  jealoufy,.  and 

[make  him  form  thofe  vindiftive  de- 
figns,  to  which  many  of  our  Englifh 
gallants  have  frequently  fallen  vi£iims. 
The  Spaniard,  v/ho  once  boafted  of 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  thought 
the  national  honour  repofed  in  the 
wifdom  of  the  Cortes  of  the  kingdom, 

La  ^         has 
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has   not  yet  forget  his  ancient  valour 
and    renown;   and   though  fubjugated 
by  the   viftorious  arms  of  Louis,  and 
as  the  flaves   of  a  defpotic   monarch, 
Ihould  have  imbibed  all  the  fupplenefs 
of  that   condition,  he  flill  maintains  a 
mixed    character.       The    memory    of 
former   times   has    made    him    proud, 
penfive,  and  grave;  the  tyranny  of  the 
government  confirms  him  in  idlenefs ; 
and  the  Spanifh    beggar,   who,  folicits 
charity  from  the  well-dreffed  foreigner, 
nationally  defpifes   the  hand  that  be- 
llows.      If  in   Catalonia    and    Bifcay, 
the   people   breathe  fomething  of  the 
unfubdued   haughty    fpirit    of  liberty, 
and    though    they    deteft    the    French 
with    the   rancorous  animofity   of  an' 
Englifh  failor,  they  alfo  abominate  the 
government  and  monarch,  who  fprang 
from  the  loins  of  the  French  king,  and 
in  fufpence,  would  rather  embrace  the 
caufe  of  the  republic  and  liberty  than 

of 
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of  defpotifm,  and  of  the  defcendant  of 
a  Bourbon.  The  court,  and  the  inqui- 
fkion,  to  whom  liberty  appears  equally 
terrible,  have  taken  the  raoft  fovereign 
precaution  to  humble  and  break  the 
proud  fpirit  of  the  Catalan  and  Bif- 
cayan,  and  to  reduce  thefe  fine  pro- 
vinces to  the  common  level  and  im- 
potence of  Valencia  *,  and  the  reft  of 
Spain. 

The    French,    the    name    of    whofe 
king  was  fondly  repeated  in  the  ago- 
nies 

*  In  this  province,  where  the  heat  of  the  climate 
has  burnt  up  the  foil,  and  made  it  necefTary  to  in- 
troduce the  moil  copious  irrigation,  the  abun- 
dance of  water  has  impoverifhed  the  vegetable, 
£nd  debilitated  the  animal,  world,  to  the  truth  of 
which  an  old  proverb  yields  ample  teftimony, 
*?  In  Valencia  meat  is  herbs,  herbs  are  water, 
men  are  women,  and  women  nothing ;"  and 
to  this  flate  of  the  body,  the  government  and 
church  have  endeavoured,  and  too  fuccefsfully 
effected,  to  affimilate  the  mind. 

l  3       -■ 
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nies  of  death,  and  who  boafted  of  their 
gay  humour,  of  their  love  for  their 
kings  and  for  monarchy,  difplayed>: 
in  every  refpeft,  the'  character  of  a 
people,  enchained  by  defpotifm,  idle,, 
vain,  and  frivolous,  and  like  the  flaves 
of  China,  "  fpeaking  much  without 
fubftance,  full  of  wit  without  genius, 
abounding  in  figns,  but  deftitute  of 
ideas;  polite  flatterers,  dexterous 
cheats  and  rogues,  who  confidered 
all  their  duties  as  etiquettes,  morality 
as  nonfenfe,  and  cheriflied  no  other 
humanity  than  falutations  and  bows."' 
Thefe  accomplifhed  courtiers,  whofe 
tones  the  reft  of  enflaved  Europe 
blindly  imitated,  attached  to  abfolute 
monarchy  by  places  and  penfions, 
openly  abufed  the  liberties  of  Eng- 
land;  and  becaufe  a  guilty  monarch 
perifhed  on  the  fcaffold,  and  gave  the 
firft,  and  mod  awful  example  of  the 
juPace  of  the  peopleA  and  of  retribu- 
tion 
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tion  on  earth,  becaufe  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  our  rights  were  attended  with 
civil  wars,  with  murder  and  profcrip- 
tions,  and  becaufe  the  gradual  inva- 
fions  of  the  throne  on  the  rights  of  the 
people  too  frequently  caufed  diffen- 
fions,  petitions,  and  remonftrances, 
which  they,  like  the  alarmifts  of  mo- 
dern days,  regarded  "  as  clogs  upon 
the  wheel  of  government,"  they  repre- 
fented  the  Englifh  nation  as  a  people 
wicked,  inconftant,  more  fluctuating 
and  ternpeftuous  than  the  feas  that 
furround  us.  Though  we  are  not  a 
military  nation,  they  were  obliged  to 
acknowledge,  in  our  failors  and  fol- 
diers,  and  our  brothers  of  Scotland, 
the  energies,  pride,  and  valour  of  li- 
berty. 

This  thrice  fweet  and  gracious  god- 
defs,  whofe  terrible  fword,  drawn  from 
the    fcabbard   of  peace,    effected   the 

L  4        ^  utter 
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utter  ruin  and  defolation  of  the 
enflaved  provinces  of  Rome,  brought 
not  the  kindred  genii  of  peace  and 
humanity  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the 
conquered. 

That  eafe  and  freedom,  of  which 
the  barbarians  boafted  in  the  wilds 
and  forefts  of  Germany  and  the  north, 
was  denied  to  the  peaceable  inhabitants 
of  the  countries  they  over-ran ;  and 
every  principle  of  juflice  was  then 
facrificed  to  the  defire  of  alternate 
indolence  and  war,  love  of  money,  and 
of  delicious  wines,  which  too  fre- 
quently occafioned  a  battle,  a  war,  or 
a  revolution.  In  the  manners  of  the 
modern  Germans,  drunkennefs  ftill 
appears  the  mod  predominant  vice. 
The  love  of  indolence,  however,  de- 
cayed with  the  improvement  of  civi- 
lized fociety,  and  though  military 
glory,  and  the  honours  and  parade  of 

the 
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the  field    ftill   infatuate   the  minds  of 
the    German   princes,    the    people    are 
everywhere  laborious   and  peaceable. 
An  ideal    liberty   is  fondly   cherifhed 
by   the   people:     the  forms   of   it  are 
affiduoufly  continued  in  exterior;  and 
though  the  princes  hold  their  fubjecls 
in  the  mo.ft  abjeft  flavery,  the  decrees 
and  refcripts,  and  the  pious  miflionaries 
of    the    kings     and    princes    eagerly 
preach,  and   endeavour  to   alarm  the 
people  for  the  fafety  and  liberties  of 
the  Germanic  empire.     But  in  examin- 
ing   in    what    confifts    the    liberty    of 
Germany,  the  hiftorian  or  the  travel- 
ler is  convinced,  that  the  princes  and 
nobles,  who  alone  have  feats  or  influ- 
ence  in   the  diet,   have  the  moft  un- 
controuled   liberty   to    proteQ:   them- 
felves,  their  prerogatives,  or  feignorial 
exemptions ;  but  that    the  people  are 
confidered^    as    the   legal    plunder    of 
their  matters.     More   infatuated  than 
L  5  the 
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the  people  of  Germany  with  the  found! 
of  liberty,  are  the  poor  defencelefs 
giant  Hungarians :  their  nobles,  who 
conftitute  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom, 
carefully  preferve,  as  much  as  poflible* 
their  privileges  from  the  continual 
invafiCTis  of  the  "  good  faith  "  of 
Auftria;  and  the  penfioners,  or  lords,, 
who  hold  grants  from  the  Imperial 
bounty,  afliduoufly  perfuade  the  peo- 
ple that  they  are  free,  which  thefe 
poor  wretches,  though  made  the  con- 
flant  fport  of  recruiters  and  forced 
levies  *,  creduloufly  admit.    Confcious 

of 

f  I  did  intend  to  write  requifitions,  bufas  that 
word  is  unfortunately  expreffive  of  forced  levies  in 
France,  and  as  it  is  ufed  by  a  convention,  with, 
whom  we  muil  never  negociate,  by  infidels,  raf- 
cals,  atheifts,  banditti,  and  regicides,  I  thought 
it  would  be  lefs  offeiifive  to  Englifh  and  royal  ears 
to  write  forced  levies.  Befides  the  latter  does  not 
infringe  upon  the  liberty  of  the  rich  fubject ;  the 
former  involves  the  rich  and  ci-devant  noblefTe  in 
the  calamities  of  war,  and  if  it  takes  the   poor 

labourer 
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of  happinefs  and  comforts,  fuperior  to 
their  neighbours  of  the  Turkifh  fron- 
tiers, they  are  calmly  refigned  to  the 
oppreffions  of  their  Imperial  mafter, 
pride  themfelves  upon  their  honefty 
and -franknefs,  and  thank  heaven,  they 
are  not  like  the  deceitful  Greek. 

All  the  nations 'of  Europe  are  un- 
fortunately too  fond  of  military 
honours,  of  war  and  murder  ;  but 
though  this  predilection  feems  an  inhe- 
rent defeft  of  the  human  conftitution, 
the  policy  of  a  good  government 
fhould  endeavour  to  correal  and  era- 
dicate 

labourer  from  his  family*  barbaroufiy  affigns  the 
commune  for  their  fupport.  The  regular  govern- 
ments feel  the  moil  lively  horror  at  feparating  the 
ariftocrat  from  his  domeftic  comforts;  bvt  the 
poor  may  be  crimped  and  ffolen  from  their  fami- 
lies ;  and  though  their  cries  are  not  heard  before 
the  earthly  thrones,  they  will  reach  the  ears  of  a 
more  benign  king  in  heaven. 

L  6 
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dicate  it.  In  the  far  greater  portion 
of  the  earth,  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment, of  compofing  the  diffenfions 
and  quarrels  of  nations,  or  of  provok- 
ing their  refentment,  and  difturbing 
the  peace  and  repofe  of  mankind, 
have  generally  been  entrufted  to  one 
perfon,  fometimes  ele£tive,  generally 
hereditary,  diftinguifhed  by  the  na- 
tions under  the  various  names  and 
power  of  emperor,  king,  prince,  and 
fultan,  who  too  frequently,  as  they  are 
but  men,  and  as  abfolute  power  corrupts 
the  beft  intentioned  minds,  yielding 
to  the  impulfe  of  revenge,  of  pride, 
and  caprice,  precipitate  their  fubje£ls 
into  many  unneceflary  wars.  Even 
that  folitary  and  infulated  dignity, 
which  the  pious  faith  of  former  ages, 
and  the  artful  ambition  of  priefts  lias 
ere&ed  on  the  Tiber,  and  who,  as  the 
pope,  as  the  father  of  mankind  and 
vicegerent  of  the  peaceable,  mild,  and 

humane 
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humane  Chrift,  fhould  have  compofed 
all  our  earthly  dillenfions,  has  been 
invariably  more  engaged  in  unfheath- 
ing  the  fword,  than  in  commenting 
upon,  and  explaining  the  mild  precepts 
of  chriftianity.  The  mind  of  one  man, 
as  it  mult  be  varioufly  actuated,  is 
incapable  of  fecuring  the  peace  of 
the  world  or  a  nation;  and  if  the  ma- 
jority of  mankind  confulted  their  own 
interefts,  the  right  of  declaring  war 
would  never  be  entrufted  to  one 
perfon;  or  at  lead  the  power  of  grant- 
ing or  withholding  fupplies  for  its  pro- 
fecution,  and  of  judging  of  its  expe- 
diency *  fhould  be  veiled,  as  in  Eng- 
land, in  a  large  body  of  national 
reprefentatives.      The    animal    fpirits 

and 

*  The  interefts  of  the  community  are  too  fre- 
quently facrificed,  even  in  England,  to  the  caprice 
of  the  minifter  and  the  borough-holders.      A  war  , 
with  Ruilia  was  however  prevented,  by  a  nume- 
rous minority  j  but  in  general   the  body  of  the 

reprefentatives 
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and  irritability  of  the  people  would 
be  thus  tempered  by  the  moderation  of 
the  councils;  and  all  fubjecls  would 
foon  follow  the  peaceable,  plodding^ 
and  induftrious  life  of  Switzerland. 

In  thefe  cantons,  though  the  travel- 
ler muft  acknowledge  the  general 
happy  appearance  of  this  free  people, 
he  immediately  obferves  a  very  marked 
diftiuftion  in  the  manners  and  cuftoms 
of  the  proteftant  and  catholic-  chrif- 
tians,  and  is  frequently  furprized,  that 
the  narrow  current  of  a  river,  the 
hedge  of  a  field,  or  fome  arbitrary 
figns  of  demarcation,  can  efxe£t  fuch 
mighty  change  in  their  manners,  tem- 
pers,  and   phyfiognomy.       The    Swifs 

are 

reprefentatives  admire  the  golden  influence  cf  the 
treafury  bench,  and  vote  icr  •heilhemes,  whether 
juft  or  abfurc,  of. the  court.  They  voted  away 
twenty-four  rrrilfrons  of  money  without  oppofi- 
tion>  but  afTembled  in  unufual  numbers  to  op- 
pofe  the  limitation  of  franking. 
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are  all  free  ;  or  if  the  conftitution  is 
ariftocratic,  the  prudence  of  the  go- 
vernment has  prevented  any  invafion 
upon  the  rights  of  the  people.  They 
all  difplay  the  exterior  air  of  liberty, 
but  in  different  fhades.  The  catholic, 
whofe  mind  is  religioufly  enilaved, 
whofe  foul  is  wrapt  up  in  ceni Monies 
and  myftic  figns,  and  who  places  all 
excellence  in  a  fcrap  of  the  chri'ftian 
alcoran,  or  holy  ablution,  prefects  not 
half  the  nobility  of  the  proteiiant ; 
as  he  walks,  he  appears  low,  humble, 
and  cringing;  and  if  he  ialutes  the 
paffenger,  Jefus  Chriftus  drops  from 
his  mouth  with  fear,  and  his  eye 
alkance  diligently  examines,  if  he  has 
accofted    a    friend,    and   a  chrijlian  *a 

But 


*  I  have  heard  an  ignorant  catholic  affect,  to 
ccnfider  the  proteftants  as  of  a  different  religion 
and  not  to  allow,  that  they  were  chriflians.    Hav- 
ing been  told  that  they  were  heretics,,  he  was  con- 
vinced?  they  were  not  chriflians. 
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But  the  proteftant  Swifs,  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious  li- 
berty, of  public  and  private  comforts, 
exhibits  a  phyfiognomy  bold,  afpiring, 
and  generous,  accofts  the  traveller 
with  franknefs,  and  feeling  the  dignity 
and  equal  rights  of  man,  and  knowing 
how  to  appreciate  them,  ftands  una- 
bafhed  before  the  glittering  coat,  or 
fplendid  train  of  the  foreign  nobles, 
who  vifit  the  ftraw-thatched  fheds  of 
Switzerland,  with  the  retinue^  of  an 
eaftern  Nabob.  Free  himfelf,  he  per- 
mits and  tolerates*  the  freedom  of 
public  worfhip;  and  though  he  may 
fecretly  deride  the  fplendid  inanity  of 
catholic  adoration,  and  pity  their 
errors    and    delufions,    he   reverently 

bows 

*  In  fome  parts  of  Switzerland,  where  the 
religion  is  mixed,  the  proteftant  and  catholic 
worfhip  in  the  fame  church  alternately  ;  and  nei- 
ther of  them,  I  underftand,  finds  the  temple 
polluted  by  the  adoration  of  the  other. 
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bows  to  their  fuperftition,  and  pur- 
fues  his  own  way  to  heaven,  with  plain 
fimple  manners,  and  in  the  common 
verfion  and  language  of  the  country. 

In  the  Imperial  dutchy  of  Milan,  I 
witneffed  fome  of  the  moft  ftrange 
extravagancies  of  the  human  mind, 
the  moft  fantaftic  mixture  of  fuperfti- 
tious  adoration,  and  wild  debauchery. 
We  arrived  late  in  the  evening  at 
Canonica,  in  the  midft  of  a  moft 
tremendous  thunder  ftorm:  fatigue, 
and  the  heat  of  the  climate,  made  us 
repofe  there  all  the  next  day;  and  as 
the  country  thence  to  Milan  was,  as 
we  wrere  told,  uninterefting,  we  con- 
fented  to  make  the  journey  at  night, 
and  accordingly  palled  by  the  boat  \ 
along  the  canal  to  the  Milaneze  capi- 
tal. Our  company  was  as  much  diver- 
fified,  as  in  the  Coches  d'Eau  on  the 
Soane  andRhofne;  and  they  all  laughed, 

-  joked, 
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joked,  and  fang  away  the  lingering 
hours  of  night.  My  ignorance  of  the 
language  produced  very  ferious  evils 
and  chagrin :  as  I  was  accidentally 
placed  near  a  handfome  brunetta,  whofe 
glancing  eyes  fpoke  the  heat  and  lan- 
guage of  the  heart,  I  attempted,  but 
feldom  fuceeeded,  to  make  myfelf 
underftood.  Becaufe  I  knew  not  their 
converfation,  the  company  treated  me 
as  a  mere  animal  excrefcencej  and 
the  fignora  alfo  thought,  fhe  might 
fafely  take  fome  wanton  liberties  with 
this  great  Francefa,  and  fliew  a  famili- 
arity, which  Englifh  cuftoms  and  pru- 
dery would  not  have  warranted.  I  do 
not  profefs  to  relate  every  thing : — - 
but  "would  fignor  marry?" — I  un- 
fortunately had  a  wife  in  England — the 
anfwer  drew  down  expreffions  of  con- 
tempt— but  the  fair  fignora,  making  a 
further  effayon  the  phlegmatic-iced 
conflitution  of  an  Englifhman,  re- 
peated 
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peated  her  queftion,  and   putting  her 
ring   upon    my    finger,    laughed    and 


glanced  —  and  — i — .        i 

calmly  returned  my  former  anfwer,  to 
which  (lie  moft  violently  vociferated 
Inghilterra!  in  fcde  mi  a  !  non  e  Italia.. 
Every  paffenger  feemed  equally 
engaged;  every  female  equally  un- 
referved ;  and  in  all  the  boat  an 
old  lady,  of  feventy,  perhaps,  was  the 
only  perfon  who  maintained  a  be^ 
coming  filence,  and  a  modeft  demea- 
nour. The  women  complained  of  the 
heat — -(the  heat  of  the  climate,  or  the 
heat  of  their  conftitution?j — but  their 
countrymen  thought,  their  proximity 
had  occafioned  it.  The  young  woman 
at  my  fide,  though  perhaps  very  prudifii, 
endeavoured  to  inc.reafe  the  equivo- 
ques; and '  as  fhe  thought,  that  even 
her  cold  neighbour  had  communicated 
fome  heaty  one  of  her  gallants  officii 
pufly   placed    his    handkerchief    as    a 

~  further 
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further  curtain.  I  fuddenly  rofe ;  and 
compenfating  the  want  of  language  by 
the  violence  of  gefticulation,  my  rage 
drew  forth  general  exclamations  of  oh! 
quale  fdegno  !  oh!  quale  rabbia!  In  ano- 
ther corner  of  the  boat,  fome  men  were 

playing  at  morra,  and  > ; 

Curfeon  the  times !  faid  I;  but  a  more 
modeft   lover,  gracefully  grafping  his 

Cara  Spoia's  ,  and  infilling  that 

I  fhould  imitate  the  fame  warm  com- 
preffure,  he  forcibly  guided  my  hand 
to  a  female  knee.  Though  under  the 
controul  of  arbitrary  power,  nature 
reclaimed  her  empire — I  fqueezed  with 

firmnefs —  ;■ 

he  exclaimed,  and  the  company  joined, 
bravo  !  bravo  !  braviffimo  come  un% 
Italiano.  Merit  fuch  as  this  muft  be 
warmly  rewarded  ;  and  this  dear  gen- 
tleman arofe,  and  expreffed  an  incli- 
nation to  embrace  ■■  *. 

Amidft 
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Amidft  all  this  lacivious  jollity, 
obfcene  and  unnatural  careffes,  the 
midnight  bell  rang — all  arofe,  mut- 
tered, bleffed,  and  made  the  myftical 
andfan£tifying  fign  of  the  crofs — and 
then  flood  fome  moments  filent.  The 
fignora,  whom  I  cannot  fay  was  a 
pattern  of  chaftity,  broke  the  filence 
by  a  fervent  ejaculation  ;  and  her  gal- 
•  lant,  and  the  whole  company,  with 
the  old  modeft  lady,  anfwered  in  a 
noify  tone.— Ave  Maria,  et  Jefum  Chrif- 
tum>  amen  !  was  a  hundred  times 
repeated,  with  every  variety  of  tone 
and  cadence  ;  and  clofing  a  long  quar- 
ter of  an  hour's  Latin ,  I  know 

not  what  to  call  them,  fignora  con- 
cluded by  Maria  gratia?  ple,nay  amen  ! 
The  religious  repaft  was  immediately, 
and  without  a  moment's  intermiffion, 
fucceeded  by  the  moil  wanton  and 
luxurious  deierts,  which  nature  can 
beftow,  to  gratify  the  human  palate; 

but 
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but  I  did  not   wifh  ,  indeed  I 

-could  not  imitate  an  Abyffinian  din- 
ner; and  I  retired  to  the  outfide  of 
the  boat,  to  enjoy  the  chafte  and  cool 
air  of  the  nighu 

Indeed   once   in    Germany,    as   we 
defcended  with  a  very  numerous  com- 
pany, in  a  large  boat  from  Coblentz  to 
•Cologne,  my   chaftity,   and   the  whole 
company's  modefty  were  offended,   by 
the  open  careffes  of  an  amorous  pair. 
In  the  beginning,  I  laughed  with  our 
other  affociates;  but  wifhing  to  pre- 
pare a  letter   for  a  dear  friend  to  be 
forwarded    from    Cologne,    I     endea- 
voured to  write  ;— but  as  the  conftant 
fmothered  Jaughs  I  heard  around  me, 
and  the  frequent  friendly  hints,   which 
the  elbow  of  my  comrade  was  momen- 
tarily giving  me,  interrupted  the  chain 
of  my    ideas,  I   laid   afide    my  paper, 
and  joined   in   the    merriment.     The 

lady's 
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lady's  eyes  gradually  ciofed  :  her  head 
reclined  on  one  fhoulder,  and  feemed 
•to  fwim  back  :  and  her  full  lips,  which 
had  been  long  in  ciofe  union  with  his 
mouth,  and  had  imbibed  the  copious 
Itreams  of  love,  were  convulfed  and 
trembled.  We  all  now  admired  this 
novel  fcence  in  filence :  and  after  the 
little  finale,  enquiring  of  a  German^ 
who  fpoke  French*  we  were  informed 
that  they  were  a  new  married  couple. 
We  knew  the  real  value  of  the  myftic 
words  of  the  prieft  ;  and  as  their  plea- 
fures  had  received  the  holy  benedic- 
tion of.  the  church,  we  did  not  difturb 
their  happy  filent  devotions. 


This  dear  twain  had  not  perhaps 
feen  the  fecond  moon  ;  but  at  Langres, 
I  met  an  old  man,  who,  though  married 
twenty-three  years,  bitterly  wept  over, 
the  elopement  of  his  wife.  He  told 
this  lamentable  ftory  to  every  one  who 

came 
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came  into  the  inn,  and  with  fuch  a 
tone,  as  would  have  moved  the  heart 
of  a  log;  and  he  (till  loved  her  with  the 
fame  ardour  as  in  his  youth.  He  had 
come  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Di- 
jon to  confult  an  eminent  avocat,  and 
was  determined  to  compel  her  to  come 
again  to  his  houfe.  Nay  !  fhe  might 
even  continue  in  adulterous  inter- 
courfe  with  her  friend,  if  (he  would 
only  live  with  him.  To  the  jille  de  la 
maifon,  he  alfo  piteoufly  related  his 
misfortunes ;  and  fhe,  with  true  French 
convenience,  advifed  Monfieur  to  take 
a  gouvernante.  His  feelings  were 
(hocked  at  the  propofal  :  he  fhed 
tears.;  and  could  only  be  content  with 
his  wife. 

Marriage  in  France  was  too  fre- 
quently confidered  as  the  convenient 
means  of  indulging  their  defires-:  the 
woman,  who,  when  maid,  was  prudent, 

amiable, 
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amiable,  and  referved,  became  as  in 
Italy,  at  once  unconftrained  and  liber- 
tine. Modefty  was  a  crime;  and  to 
blufh  in  the  prefence  of  a  married 
woman  inevitably  drew  down  upon  you 
the  bittereft  farcafms — cc  Monjieur  il 
nya  perdu  pas  encore  Jon  ■  il  n'apas 

■ ■  en  France"  if  repeated  by  an 

old  woman,  did  not  redden  the  face  of 
the  young,  and  the  debauchee  warmed 
his  frozen  veins  at  what  fhould  have 
raifed  the  blufh  of  modefty.  After 
I  had  been  fo  grievoufly  perplexed 
by  my  adventure  on  the  citadel  of 
£efan£on,  and  returned  to  the  inn, 
fome  good-natured  women  came  about 
me  to  enquire  the  reafon  of  my  de- 
tention, and  the  magnitude  of  my 
crime.  I  explained  with  the  fimplicity 
of  youth  :  as  I  knew  not  much 
French,  I  was  obliged  to  make  fliort 
fentences.  Je  dis — il  dit—il  m'a  re- 
pondu — -je  lui  repondis — were  fo  fre- 
Vol.  II.  M  quently 
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quently  ufed  in  my  relation,  that  they 
caufed  frequent  burfts  of  laughter ; 
and  when  I  fhould  have  thanked  them 
for  their  inquifitive  benevolence,  and 
declared  my  defire  of  renumerating 
Mademojfelle  by  fhewing  her  Its  bonnes 
Chofes  d9 Angleterre,  I  unfortunately 
uttered  a  very  mafculine  equivoque. 
This  little  girl  feized  my  book  of 
obfervations,  and  would  examine  it: 
lien  dit  /—and  could  not  be  perfuaded 
that  flie  was  not  converfing  with  fome 
ariftocrat  in  difguife.  But  my  thoughts 
on  liberty,  which  fhe  faw  in  my  journal, 
perfuaded  her,  I  was  un  lonpatriote\;  and 
,  when  fhe  difcovered  I  was  an  Englifh- 
man,  and  confequently  concluding  me 
rich,  fhe  ran  out  and  acquainted  the 
inn-keeper,  que  ce  Monjieur  Anglois 
ecrit  lien :  ma  foi  !  il  dit  des  chofes 
eclatantes  !  Returning  and  converfing 
on  more  natural  fubjefts,  flie  in- 
finuated  a    defire  ■  ■  was  not  un- 

willing 
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willing  to  travel,  comme  gouvcrnante. — - 
A  coach  was  nothing — ftie  could  walk 
—and  would  joyfully  make  the  tour 
of  life,  et  du  monie^ — None  of  which 
kind  offers  my  cold  constitution  could 
accept. 

Foreigners  do  not  pay  the  reverence 
we  all  owe  to  children  ;  they  are  too 
frequently  unreftrained  in  their  pre- 
fence;  and  even  in  the  puritanical 
fofaer  country  of  HoUand,  the  hat- 
band, father,  or  lover,  will  introduce 
the  wife,  children,  and  miftrefs  to  the 
fpielhoufe*.      When    I  expreffed  my 

^apprehenfions, 


* 


*  In  Holland,  the  government  tolerates  thefe 
kind  of  flews  for  a  fliare  of  the  infamous  wages 
of  prostitution;  but  does  not,  as  at  Florence, 
make  a  pried  the  fuperintendant  of  the  midnight 
orgies.  The  unfortunate  victims  are  bought  and 
fold ;  and  if  any  of  them  mould  chance  to  bear 
children,  they  are  taken  care  of  by  the  owner  of 

the 

M  2 
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apprehenfions,  that  this  cuftora  v/ould 
inevitably  debauch  the  minds  and 
morals  of  the  young,  and  that  the 
early  fight  of  fuch  legalized  exceffes 
would  accelerate  the  progrefs  of  vice, 
the  patient  Hollander  phlegmatically 
infilled,  that  the  early  fight  of  thefe 
enormities,  impreffed  upon  their  minds 
an  ineffaceable  abhorrence  for  vice,  and 
taught  them  to  avoid  the  commiffion 
in  more  mature  age.  The  rich  and 
the  poorer  orders  of  fociety  are  here 
mixed  together;  and  if  each  party  pays 
a    florin    for    a   bottle    of  wine    and 

for 

the  houfe.  The  delicacy  of  the  Dutch  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  flupid,  coarfe,  and  brutal  amnfe- 
ments  of  thefe  houfes.  The  traveller  may  eafily 
know  them  by  their  reflected  lights,  and  the 
common  fign  of  the  bible,  without  which  nothing 
more  could  be  done  in  Holland,  than  in  Italy* 
can  be  effected,  if  the  weary  paflenger  knows  not 
the  myftical  fign  of  the  crofs,  and  cannot  repeat 
an  Ave  Maria.  If  this  is  the  holy  religion,  we 
have  coalefced  to  protect,  mankind  could  do  very 
well  without  it. 
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for  admiffion,  no  diftin&ion  is  after- 
wards made.  Men  and  women,  in 
happy  confufion,  drinking,  dancing, 
laughing  and  deeping;  but  always  co- 
vered with  their  hats.  The  Hollan- 
ders, who  are  as  attached  to  a  covered 
head,  as  the  Frenchman  was  to  his 
long  tail,  or  the  Swifs  is  to  his  pipe, 
when  they  even  frequent  the  churches, 
and  though  they  afreet  the  puritanical 
exterior  of  religion,  feldom  pull  off 
their  hats';  or  if  a  devout  prayer  recals. 
them  to  a  momentary  reverence  of 
the  walls  of  God's  temple,  they  haftily 
again  load  their  heads  with  their  Qua- 
ker broad-brim  hats. 

The  manners  of  the  people  are 
invariably  bold  or  humble,  in  corref- 
pondence  with  the  defpotifm,  civil  and 
religious,  or  with  the  freedom  and 
latitude  of  the  fubjeft.  In  defpotic 
M  3  govern- 
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governments  the  marks  of  fubmiflion 
and  flavery  are  legible   in  every  fore- 
head ;     and    though    the    republic     of 
Vehice,     which    from    its     name     we 
fhould     confider     free,     prefents,     in 
every  countenance,  ftrpng  lineaments 
of  depreffed  minds,  the   circumflance 
proves   the   truth   of  the  obfervation. 
The  people  are  polite  and  courteous; 
and  though  they  pride  themfelves   on 
their    republic,     they     are    the    mo(t 
wretched  flaves   of  Europe,  and   can- 
not  infure    their    fafety    for    an  hour 
from    the    fangs    of    the    inquifition. 
But    in    democracies,    liberty    is    dif- 
tinguifhable    in    the    attitudes,    traits, 
aftions,    manners,     and     cuftoms     of 
each   citizen;  and  in  England,  where 
the    democracy    was,    and    fhould    be 
the  moft   prominent    feature     of    the 
conftitution,     the    manners,'   boldnefs, 
and    chara&er,   and  the    fpirit  of  ad- 
venture 
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venture  in  our  countrymen,  have 
incontrovertibly  eftablifhed  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  fuperior  energies  of  a 
people,  releafed  from  the  galling 
chains  of  defpotifm 


M  4  CHAP. 
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CHAP.   VII. 


SLAVERY,  AND  LIBERTY. 

fC  ^X?riTH  thee* fweet  liberty> tlie 

*  y  fwain  is  happier,  as  he  eats 
his  cruft,  than  the  monarch  from 
whofe  court  thou  art  exiled."  Writers, 
in  all  ages,  have  fuppofed,  that  liberty 
cannot  exift  under  a  monarchical  form 
of  government,  and  have  invariably 
affociated,  with  the  freedom  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  people,  a  republican,  or 
democratic  inftitution.  But  to  me  it 
appears,  that  as  long  as  the  peace  and 
harmony  of  fociety  is  fecured,  the 
form  and  constitution  of  the  ftale  is 
very  immaterial ;  though  I  muft  allow, 

that 
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that  where  the  conftitution  protects 
and  delineates  the  rights  of  the  fub- 
ject,  and  defcribes  bounds  and  modes 
of  a&ion  to  the  government,  more 
good  may  be  reasonably  expe£ted,  and 
the  happinefs  of  the  governed  more 
firmly  guaranteed,  than  where  the 
adminiftration  is  abfolute,  and  its  will 
too  frequently  in  oppofition  to  the 
intereft  of  the  people.  If  the  happi- 
nefs of  Denmark  has  been  long  im- 
proved and  ameliorated  by  the  wife 
ordinances  of  the  prince,  and  if  his 
country  has  been  ably  maintained  in 
a  fyftem  of  neutrality,  neither  terri- 
fied by  the  threats  of  a  Britifh  envoy,  , 
nor  bafely  crouching  under  the  wide 
extended  intrigues  of  French  republi- 
cans, we  muft  admire  the  prudent 
policy  of  the  prince,  rather  than 
deduce  arguments  of  the  convenience 
and  excellence  of  a  monarchical  go- 
vernment. As  the  peace  of  mankind 
M  5  .  is 
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is  and  ought  to  be  the  primary  obje£t 
of  confederation,  in  every  political  infti- 
tution,  I  will  examine  the  condition  of 
the  fubje£t  under  a  monarchy  and  a 
republic. 

The  hiftorians,  who  have  defcribed 
the  events  of  the  ancient  world,  have 
maintained  a  mod  lingular  filence  on 
their  mod  important  duty,  on  the  con- 
dition and  happinefs  of  the  people; 
and  did  we  not  read  of  the  thoufands 
immolated  to  gratify  the  ambition  and 
caprice  of  the  kings,  princes,  and 
lords,  we  might  have  been  ignorant 
of  the  exiftence  of  the  multitude. 
The  unhappy  wretches,  whofe  chains 
the  premature  ftate  of  fociety  contri- 
buted to  forge,  were  everywhere  the 
flaves  of  their  mafters  ;  they  laboured 
for  the  benefit  of  the  king  or  his  fub- 
ordinate  fatraps ;  and  if  they- were 
ever  permitted   to  think,  breathe,   or 

aa 
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a6l  for  themfelves,  their  ignorance  or 
the  violent  vindiftive  fpirit,  invariably- 
attendant  upon  an  infant  ftate  of  foci- 
ety,  inftigated  them  to  renew  upon 
their  neighbours  the  cruel  outrages, 
which  they  had  lately  feen  committed 
upon  the  adjoining  ftate,  under  the 
dire&ion,  and  for  the  intereft  of  their 
fuperiors.  The  kings  of  Affyria,  of 
Babylon,  Egypt,  and  Perfia,  whofe 
pride,  madnefs,  and  fallacious  calcu- 
lations, could  only  be  equalled  by  the 
thundering  manifefto  (may  I  deprefs 
great  things  to  fmall,  and  compare 
kings  and  princes?)  of  the  duke  of 
Brunfwick,  and  whofe  fubfequent  hu- 
miliation was  only  furpafled  by  the  fof- 
tened  tones  of  the  Britifh  minifters  at 
the  courts  of  Denmark  and  Florence, 
or  before  the  fenate  of  Venice  and 
Genoa,  never  believed  they  had  re- 
ceived their  high  dignity  in  truft,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  their  fuhje&s;  but 
M  6         V      follow- 
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following  the  wanton  caprice  of  their 
own  minds,  fufpended  the  labours  of 
agriculture,  from  which  a  benign  cli- 
mate and  copious  ftreams  of  water 
everywhere  promifed  a  plentiful  har- 
veft,  and  dragged  the  peaceable  ruftic 
to  the  occupation  and  ravage  of  war*, 
wTafted  the  accumulation  of  treafure 
in  the  building  or  beautifying  of  im- 
menfe  cities,  or  by  endeavouring  to 
perpetuate  an  obfcure  fame  by  ftupen- 
dous  maufolea,  and  gloomy  pyramids. 

In 

*  I  do  not  know  that  hiflorians  relate  it,  but 
perhaps  the  ancient  wars  were  fometimes  waged 
By  the  kings  to  deflroy  the  feeds  of  liberty,  or 
which  has  fince  been  contemptuoufly  called  jaco- 
binifm.  I  can  hardly  think,  that  Darius  and 
Xerxes  would  make  fuch  mighty  preparations  to 
conquer  Greece  for  the  fole  dominion  of  the 
earth,  as  their  own  territories  were  fo  much  more 
abundant  in  the  delicacies  and  luxuries  of  life. 
Beiides  the  latter  was  in  his  march  joined  by  all 
the  kings,  who  feem  to  have  made  it  a  common 
caufe ;  and  on  his  failure  the  Grecian  'cities  in 
Afia  Minor  recovered  their  independence  and 
popular  inftitutions* 
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In  the  later  periods  of  the  world, 
when  the  vaft  empire  of  Rome,  en- 
feebled by  an  indecifive  government, 
convulfed  and  divided  by  the  nume- 
rous faQions  of  the  two  capitals,  and 
privately  oppreffed  by  the  provincial 
generals  and  luxurious  nobles,  tottered 
to  its  ruin  before  the  inceffant  attacks 
of  the  north,  the  conquerors,  though 
perhaps  free,  and  governed  by  a  na- 
tional affembly  at  home,  foon  dwind- 
led into  the  humble  flaves  of  mo- 
narchs,  and  courted  that  folitary  power 
with  greater  fondnefs  than  ever  they 
had  boafted  of  their  liberty.  The 
vafe  of  Soiffons  might  have  been,  in 
a  few  years  afterwards,  apportioned  to- 
the  leader  without  a  murmur;  or  if 
any  licentious  fpirit  had  dared  to  pro- 
teft,  his  accomplished  comrades,  if 
formed  into  a  military  jury,  would 
have  condemned  him  to  the  puniihment 
of  a  rebel.     King  was  early  a  darling 

-    found, 
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found,  but  was  never  confecrated  till 
the  introduction  of  the  chriftian  re- 
ligion, and  till  the  convenience  of 
priefts,  and  their  accordance  with  the 
political  leaders,  interefted  them  to 
feleft,  or  perhaps  to  infert  into  the 
rare,  and  feldom  feen  copies  of  the 
holy  writ,  fome  paflages  favourable  to 
the  fyftem  of  monarchy  and  of  im- 
plicit fubmiffion.  This  holy  devo- 
tion, which  the  kings  found  ne- 
ceffary  to  infure  obedience-  to  their 
wicked,  or  impotent  government,  was 
indifpenfable  to  the  interefts  of  the 
church*;  and  upon  the  blind  reliance 
of  the  people,  the  political  and  eccle- 
fiaftical  hierarchy  erected  a  ftupen- 
dous,  lofty,  and  highly  ornamented 
fuperftructure,   which,    as   it   was    too 

heavy, 

*  I  was  nearly  faying  religion ;  but  the  chriftian 
code,  if  it  alone  forms  the  religious  guide,  is  preg- 
nant with  morality,  fubverfive  of  orientation,  and 
an  enemy  to  gloom  and  melancholy. 
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heavy,  and  was  not  fufpefted  of  any 
hollownefs  in  the  foundation,  or 
weaknefs  in  the  building,  now  totter- 
ing to  its'  fall,  fliakes  the  whole  to  its 
centre. 

One  monarch,  who  received  the 
peculiar  benediction  of  the  chriftian 
vicegerent,  and  in  whofe  name  the 
folly  and  ignorance  of  mankind  have 
infeparably  blended  great,  wifely  ufed 
the  power  of  the  church  to  ftren.^tlcn 
his  own  expanded  greatnefs.  If  a  ftate 
of  warfare,  if  feignorial  exactions,  va.it 
royal  domains,-  and  numerous  hunting 
feats,  eftablifh  the  honours  of  a  king 
among  his  fubje£ts,  or  found  his  praife 
abroad,  Charlemagne  deferved  the 
title  of  great,  and  his  people  the  en- 
viable name,  of  happy.  But  look  a 
little  beyond  the  furface;  and  his  abi- 
lities were  deftined   to   lead  a  chace, 

-  perfonate 
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perfonate  a  good  fellow  and  rex  vini 
in  a  company,  who  did  not  know  how 
to  ready  or  to  build  monafteries,  to  en- 
rich the  priefthood,  and  impoverifh 
the  people.  The  extent  and  excel- 
lence of  his  inftitutions,  though  they 
received  the  noify  and  fulfome  eulo- 
giums  of  his  confeffors,  were  moll  com- 
pletely proved  by  their  inftability ; 
and  the  only  benefit,  if  benefit  it  can 
be  called,  conferred  upon  the  people 
by  the  weaknefs  of  his  inftitutions, 
was  to  be  transferred  from  the  arbitra- 
ry and  general  tyranny  of  one  king  to 
the  minute,  partial,  and  oppreiTive  ex- 
actions of  an  hundred. 

The  vaft  empire  of  Charlemagne, 
too  extenfive  for  the  little  minds  of 
his  fucceffors,  and  no  way  united  by 
the  famenefs  of  difpofitions,  tempers, 
and  manners,  or  connected  by  the  ra- 
tional 
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tional  government  of  the  kings,  foon 
became  the  prey  of  the  rebel  lords, 
who  apportioned  it  at  their  pleafure  ; 
and  leaving  to  their  liege  and  lawful 
m after  the  foothing  title  of  emperor, 
kindly  deprived  him  of  the  cares  of 
empire*.  The  people  continued  in 
the  fame  ftate  of  vaffalage  ;  or  if  their 
condition  was  altered,  they  could  not 
boaft  of  any  improvement.  The  tax- 
gatherers  were  more  rapacious ;  and 
the  feignorial  lords,  as  juftice,  which 
they    falfely  called,  was   adminiftered 

by 

*  The  princes  of  Germany,  though  fevere  in  the 
maintenance  of  their  own  fubordinate  rights,  treated 
the  Imperial  dignity  with  jacobin  contempt;  and 
though  they  now  are  fo  alarmed  at  any  infringe- 
ment of  their  princely  pretenfions,  and  the  vio- 
lation of  the  facred  royal  perfon,  they  once  paf- 
fed  over,  in  filence,  the  daring  outrage  of  a  butcher 
of  Worms,  who  imprifoned  the  Imperial  carcafe  for 
a  fmall  trifling  debt,  judging,  I  fuppofe,  that  the 
royal  and  divine  foul  could  not  be  affected  by 
what  was  done  in  the  body. 
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by  themfelves,  and  as  their  high  dig- 
nity and  human  nature,  was  not  inca- 
pable of  being  biafled  by  intereft,  de- 
manded, and  enforced  the  payment  of 
money  or  corn,  and  produce,  and  the 
perfonal  fervice  of  their  tenants  with 
greater  rigour.  One  emperor,  and  a 
century  of  penfioners,  were  changed 
into  an  hundred  kings  or  princes,  and 
ten  thoufand  courtly  (laves  ;  and  all 
thefe  additional  eftablifliments  muft  be 
fupported  by  the  fweat  and  labour  of 
the  people.  Yet  under  all  thefe  ag- 
gravated circumftances,  the  people 
continued  fubmiffive  to  the  will  of  the 
prince;  and  though  further  taxed  with 
tythes,  bowed  with  due  reverence  to 
the  exemptions,  and  infallible  decrees 
of  the  church.  In  progrefs  of  time, 
the  dukedoms  of  Burgundy  and  Lo- 
raine,  the  principality  of  Dauphine, 
the  county  of  Provence,  and  the  con- 
tinental. 
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tinenta]  dominions  of  the  Englifh  were 
infeparably  united  to  the  crown  of 
France.  But  this  compreffion  of  the 
executive  government  did  not  alle- 
viate the  fufferings,  or  lighten  the  bur- 
thens of  the  people  :  by  war,  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  territory  had  been  obtained; 
and  by  war  it  muft  be  fupported. 
The  ambition  of  the  monarchs  of 
France,  and  the  oppofite  interefts  of 
the  emperor  and  the  empire  foon  cre- 
ated the  neceffity  of  forming  a  (land- 
ing army>  which  the  perverfe  fyftem  of 
governments,  mutual  ambition,  and 
jealoufy  has  fince  inevitably  con- 
tinued. As  the  courts  of  Germany 
were  fo  numerous,  as  each  fupported 
an  independent  regalia,  and  a  military 
eftablifhment,  and  as  the  refources  of 
commerce  were  denied  by  their  fitua- 
tion  to  the  Germanic  powers,  the  ex- 
pence  of  government  would  have  fallen 
very  heavy  upon  that  phlegmatic  peo- 
ple ; 
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pie;  but  the  faturnity  of  the  natural 
conftitution,  which  clogged  the  a£tions 
of  the  people,  had  its  proportional  ef- 
fect upon  the  princes  of  the  empire; 
and  though  all  facrificed  the  wealth  of 
their  fubjecls  to  military  parade,  and 
occafional  wars,  their  expenditures  at 
home  were  comparatively  prudent  and 
economical.  The  French,  who  united 
a  fond  predilection  to  every  wild  ex- 
travagant fcheme  of  their  ^monarch 
with  the  nioft  volatile  temperament, 
foon  anticipated  the  refources  of  the 
country.  The  government  could  ho 
longer  be  direfled  by  the  ftrength  and 
wifdom  of  a  king  :  and  when  the  ftates 
general  refumed  their  funftions,  after 
a  fufpenfion  of  four  hundred  years, 
and  the  people  were  reftored  to  the 
dignity  and  independence  of  man, 
this  much-revered  fuperftru&ure  of 
ages  was  gradually  removed,  and  all 

power, 
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power,  honours,  and  fovereignty    re- 
verted to  the  people*"* 

Men,  who  are  fighting,  or  are  per- 
fuaded  that  they  fight  for  themfelves, 
their  families,  and  for  everything  facred 
and  dear,  have  ever,  voluntarily,  ral- 
lied in  great  numbers  to  repel  the  ag- 
greffion  of  another;  but  to  this  natural 
enthufiafm,  the  convention  have  added 
every  refource  of  fociety,  and  put  per- 
fons  and  property  in  requifition  for 
the  fervice  of  the  common  country. 
Their  victorious  armies  have  pafled 
the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  and  the  Rhine  : 
Spain  trembles  through  every  clafs  of 
venality  and  privilege  :  and  the  faints 
of  Italy  nod  to  their  fall  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  image  of  liberty.     The 

princes 

*  As  this  is  an  age  of  prophecy,  fome  may 
think,  that  the  king,  or  "  head  of  gold"  was  too 
expenfive,  or  heavy,  for  the  u  feet  of  clay." 
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princes  of  the  German  empire  are 
more  induftrioufly  engaged  to  watch, 
reprefs,  and  punifh  their  own  feditious 
fubjeQs,  than  repel  the  invafions  of 
France  ;  and  though  the  circles  fhould 
unanimoufly  vote  the  quintuple  con- 
tingent, and  the  requifitions'  of  Ha- 
nover be  imitated  by  the  other  powers, 
they  would  thereby  put  arms  into 
the  hands  of  the  difcontented,  and  ac- 
celerate the  progrefs  of  that  power, 
and  thofe  principles,  they  were  intend- 
"cd  to  impede. 

The  world,  or  at  lead  all  that  part 
of  Europe,  which  extends  from  the 
Atlantic,  to  the  black  forefts  and  fa- 
vage  inhabitants  of  Ruffia,  is  violently, 
or  fecretly  convulfed  with  the  fubtile 
poifop  of  liberty,  and  feems  ready  to 
inflici  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  ago- 
nizing fpirits   of  abfolute  monarchy; 

and 
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and  though  their  manners,  intcrefts, 
and  prejudices  will  make  them  abhor 
any  fraternization  with  France,  they 
will  eagerly  aft  upon  her  principles. 
The  fame  of  the  revolution  was  eafily 
carried  along  the  narrow7  paffes  of  the 
mountains  into  the  vallies  of  Savoy  : 
a  fimilarity  of  language,  and  of  fuf- 
ferings  as  eafily  attuned  the  Savoyard 
bread  in  unifon  with  France ;  and  in 
contempt  of  the  holy  advice  of  their 
fpiritual  fathers,  this  dangerous  venom 
quickly  infinuated  itfelf  into  the  hearts 
of  thefe  mountaineers.  It  has  been 
generally  obferved,  that  a  mountain- 
ous country  is  favourable  to  the  fen- 
timents  of  liberty;  and  that  the  plains, 
.  fertile,  and  highly  cultivated  lands, 
from  the  famenefs,  or  tame  appearance 
of  the  obje£ls,  debilitate  the  mind, 
and  generate  that  fpecies  of  mental 
lethargy,  which  is  the  parent  of  flavery. 

The 
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The  experience  of  ages  and  nations 
has  too  frequently  attefted  the  truth, 
that,  when  the  people,  who  inhabited 
the  mountains,  have  defcended  into 
the  plains  for  plunder,  or  for  a  more 
benign  climate,  they  have  gradually 
been  blended  with  the  mafs  of  the 
conquered,  early  loft  the  fuperior 
energy  of  body  and  mind,  and  in  the 
fecond  and  third  generation,  could  not 
be  diftinguifhed  from  tbe  feeble  inha- 
bitants of  the  plains.  But  that  fpecies 
of  liberty,  which  may  be  loft  by  the 
change  of  fituation,  or  a  refidence  in 
plains,  has  nothing  in  common  .with 
the  liberty  of  France.  The  former 
is  expreffive  of  a  favage  life,  and  in- 
fant ftate  of  fociety,  where  their  per- 
fonal  liberty  is  fecured  only  by  their 
poverty,  and  by  their  few  wants,  where 
the  rights  of  the  fubjeft,  and  the  du- 
ties of  the  prince  are  alike  undefined. 
The  Tartar  roams  unreftrained  in  the 

vaft 
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vail  defarts  of  Afia,  with  his  camp 
of  horfes  and  cattle ;  and  though 
his  pleafures  are  concentered  in  his 
family  and  favourite  horfe,  and 
might  there  belt  enjoy  them,  yet  abuf- 
ing  his  natural  liberty,  he  has  fre- 
quently been  inftigated,  by  a  Angu- 
lar, caprice  of  the  human,  mind,  to 
invade  and  ravage  the  fouthern  pro- 
vinces, whofe  fertile  foil  he  will  not 
cultivate,  .whofe  riches  and  gold  are 
ufelefs  in  his  native  wilds,  and  from 
the  murder  of  whofe  labourers  and 
people  he  can  extra£l  no  profit. 
The  weak  Afiatics,  enfeebled  hv  the 
heat  of  the  climate,  the  arbitrary 
tyranny  of  the  governments,  and  by 
the  want  of  exertion,  both  of  body 
and  mind,  have  been  always  the 
prey  to  the  firft  comer;  and  in  iorae 
parts,  where  the  Hindoo  religion 
prevail?,  the  peaceable  and  happy 
inftitutions  of  fociety  have  unfortu- 
Vol.  II.  ^  N'         '•>      naiely 
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tunately  accelerated  the  progrefs  of 
the  invaders.  The  Tartars,  or  inha- 
bitants of  the  mountains  north  of  In- 
doftan,  who  fwept  away,  in  their  de- 
ftru&ive  progrefs,  every  appearance, 
of  cultivation,  of  arts  and  fciences, 
could  not  forbear,  although  their  lea- 
ders muft  have  known  the  peaceable 
religion  of  the  vaft  majority  of  the 
cafts,  from  extirpating  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Delhi,  and  to  allure  the  fafety 
of  the  new  Tartarian  capital,  immo- 
lated a  million  of  heads  to  the  bloody 
.God  of  the  conquerors.  s 

Unfortunately  for  mankind,  a  fond- 
nefs  for  military  glory  has  generally 
prevailed  among  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth  ;  and  except  in  the  peaceful  in- 
ftitutions  of  the  Hipdoo,  a  military 
reftlefs-  charafter  is  more  cherifhed, 
than  the  calm  and  happy  tranquillity 
of  the  citizen.     A  free   ftate,  if  well 

conftituted, 
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conftituted,  fhould  be  in  every  insti- 
tution   favourable    to    peace,    foreign 
and  domeftic;    but  in   the  generality 
of  Hates,  which    call   themfelves   free, 
we  unfortunately  difcover  a  very  op- 
pofite    inclination.      The   Pole,  whofe 
heart  has  long  nobly  beat  for  the  re- 
public and  liberty,  was  more  attached, 
through    the    miferable     colli fions    of 
intereft    in   his    ill-fancied    common- 
wealth, to  the  falfe  glory  of  war  and 
arms,  than  to  the  fubftantial  bleffings 
of  peace  and    domeftic    quiet.       The 
eleftion  of  the  chief  magiftrate  was  the 
general    fignal  of  murder  and  eonvul- 
lion ;  and  in  thefe   bloody  and  tumul- 
tuous diets,  the  deluded  flaves  imagined 
they  enjoyed  the  ineftimable  prize   of 
liberty.      In   Switzerland,   though  the 
prudence  of  the  adminiftrative  bodies 
has  enfured  the  individual  comforts  of 
the  fubjefts,  and  has   feldom  involved 
them  in  bloody  and  unneceffary  wars, 

N  %  too 
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too  often  trifling  in  their  objeQ*  and 
expenfive  in  its  acquiiition,  the  fame 
of  a  military  life  pervades  the  adven- 
turous bofoms  of  thefe  happy  cantons. 
They  have  heard,  and  they  read  with 
pleafure  and -exulting  fondnefs,  of  the 
bravery  and  daring  impetuofity  of  their 
free  and  warlike  anceftors  :  the  fight 
of   Nceflfells*,  or   the  field,  of  blood, 

and 

*  Noe fells  is  in  the  canton  of  Glaris,  where 
an  army  of  fifteen  or  twenty  thoufand  Auftrians, 
embattled  for  the  caxife  of  their  mafrer,  the  Arch- 
duke, and  for  the  reduction  of  the  r<?&r/ Swifs,  was 
defeated  by  three  hundred  and  thirty  men,  who 
•  fought  with  the  energy  of  liberty, pro  arts  etfocis, 
againft  the  palfied  power  of  defpotifm  ;  and  the 
wine  of  the  field  of  blood,  near  Bafle,^  where  was 
defeated  the  army  of  the  French,  and  the  Ranz 
des  Vaches,  an  old  tune,  which  the  Swifs  hear  in 
their  infancy,  as  they  remind  them  of  their  war- 
like anceftors,  contribute  to  increafe  their  attach- 
ment  to  a   military   life.      The  latter  has  been 
known,  when  played  in  the  Swifs  regiments  in 
the  fervice  of  France  and   Holland,  to  have  ge- 
nerated that  fpecies  of   mental  imbecility,   em- 
phatically 
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and  the  wild  founds  of  the  Ranz  des 
VacheS)  will  fuddenly  transform  them 
into  heroes;  and  as  they  cannot  find 
military  employment  at  home,  they 
migrate  into  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy;  and  though  free  and  indepen- 
dent themfelves,  affift  to  manacle  the 
enflaved  hands  of  their  neighbours. 

In  the  ancient  republic  of  Rome, 
a  ftate  of  warfare  was  the  only  means 
of  preferving  the  internal  peace  ;  and 
in  the  long  period  of  feven  hundred 
years,  heavily  charged  with  the  crimes 
of  the  Patricians,  and  the  wretchednefs 
of  the  people,  the  temple  of  Janus  was 
only  twice  fliut,  and  peace  as  often 
given  to  the  convulfed  republic.  Li- 
berty, 

pbatically  called  by  the  French  Maladie  du  Pays, 
which,  by  recalling  the  fond  attachments  of  youth, 
and  the  pleafures  of  our  country,  has  frequently 
occasioned  defertion,  and  in  fome  iniTances  a 
gradual  dec^y,  and  death. 

•  -  N    2 
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berty,  thus  arrayed  in  arms,  was  more 
terrific  to  the  neighbouring  nations 
than  the  chains  of  kings.  Soldiers 
were  the  moll  worthy  citizens  of  the 
Roman  commonwealth  ;  and  though  a 
lawyer,  an  orator,  or  a  philosopher, 
might  fondly  hope,  cedant  anna  togce, 
concedant  laurea  lingua?,  a  military  life 
moft  effectually  infured  the  attainment 
of  honours,  dignity,  and  power.  But 
that  Herculean  force,  which  raifed  the 
Roman  to  the  dominion  of  the  world, 
which,  though  it  fometimes  admitted 
the  vanquifhed  to  an  equal  participa- 
tion of  rights,  governed  the  nations 
by  force,  and  trampled  upon  the  rights 
and  immunities  of  their  foreign  fub- 
jecis,  afterwards  effected  the  ruin  of 
the  country,  and  guided  by  the  fupe- 
rior  genius  of  Caviar,  ferved  to  en- 
flave  hisjellow  citizens. 

The 
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The  army,  which  afterwards  was  di- 
vided into  troops  of  the  frontiers,  and 
praetorian  guards,  were  abfolute  mas- 
ters" of  the  city  of  Rome  ;  and  when 
prompted  by  the  fame  of  a  military 
leader,  by.  -  gratitude,  by  donatives, 
promifes,  or  threats,  elevated  their 
favourite,  without  difiiri&ion,  to  the 
imperial  dignity ;  and  finally  becom- 
ing the  prey  of  difcord,  and  every 
fpecies  of  diforcler,  crumbled,  withthe 
fancied  and  empty  name  of  re- 
public, into  nothingnefs,  and  yielded 
the  plunder  of  the  fertile  provinces 
of  Rome  to  the  barbarians  of  the 
north. 

Thefe  new  people,  who  were  ever 
boafting  of  liberty,  immediately  re- 
duced the  rights  of  perfons  and  pro- 
perty to  the  mod  rigid  flavery  ;  and 
introduced  intp  Europe  a  novel  aera 
of  manners,  cuftoms,  and  abfolute  de- 
Is1  4  pendance. 
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pendance.     The   people   of  the   con- 
quered    provinces    were    treated    as 
Saves,  ferfs,  or    villains;    and  the  in- 
vaders or  conquerors  alone  were  pof- 
feffed   of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
freemen.       In     one    country,     Franc 
was   once   fynonimous  to  noble ;  and 
though  its    derivative  Francois  after- 
wards diftinguifhed  a  mighty  and  war- 
like nation,- the  people  knew  nothing 
of  the  darling  word,  but  the  name.     If 
the  nobles  were  the  defcendants  of  the 
ancient    Franks,  they    carefully    pre- 
ferred the  claims  of  conqueft  and  im- 
munities, to  the  utter  exclufion  of  the 
people    or   vanquifhed.       The    feudal 
tenure?,  which   the  conquerors  every- 
where eftablifhed  upon  the  ruins  of  tie 
sllodial  fyftem,  contributed  mod  efTen- 
tially   to    fubjugate  perfons    and  pro- 
perty to  the  will  of  the  few,  and  crea- 
ted   a    long    chain    of   fubje&ion    and 
vaffalage   from    the    monarch    to    the 

{hive, 
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fl.ivc.  Liberty  was  everywhere  de- 
ftroyed ;    and   every   force    of    fociety 

s  put  in   motion  for  the  benefit,  or 
at  the  c<  F  a   l<  ecunr, 

or  to  feTve  the  cj  imour  of 

the  kings*  A  heavy  cloud  of  darknefs 
and  ignorance  a  long  time  over-fha- 
dowed  the  earth  ;  and  except  fome- 
times   pierced   by  faint    revs    of  lie 

rained  impenetrable,  till  the  era 

of  printing  firft  crimfoned,  and  the  fitb- 
fequent  fun   of  reafon  brightly  gilded 
the  European  hemifphere,  expofed  tl 
dark  imp  ns   of   the    church,   and 

breaking  the  long  chain  of  fu  on, 

directed  i  :  his  own  .  inefs. 

In  proportion  to   the  improvement 
of  the  mind,  the   happir  ed  condi- 

tion of  mankind  have   inci  ;   and 

the    abfurd  tl    of  faedal     tvrai 

has  decayed.  At  one  period,  the  ri- 
gours of  this   minute  and   endlefs  tv- 

N  5        -  ranny 
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tyranny  were  carried  to  the  greateft: 
excefs  in  England:  but  the  En^lifh 
Juftinian,  wifely  and  prudently  termi- 
nating the  creation  of  new-  tenures, 
gave  a  deadly  blow  to  the  village  arif- 
tocracy;  and  the  people,  recovering 
fomething  of  the  independance  of  man, 
but  not  fufficiently  ftrong  to  refift  op- 
preffion,  or  not  enlightened  to  feek 
direftors  from  their  own  body,  alter- 
nately joined  the  king  to  reprefs  the 
infolence  and  claims  of  the  nobles,  or 
took  arms  with  the  nobles  to  humble 
the  pretentions  of  the  king.  In  thefe 
various  contefts,  however,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  rights  was  partially 
guaranteed  to  the  people,  who  having 
once  felt  the  genial  temperature  of  li- 
berty, and  daily  more  confcious  of  the 
dignity  of  man,  jealoufly  watched,  and 
vigoroufly  maintained,  their  indepen- 
dance againft  the  continual  aggreflions 
of  the  nobles,  and  the  more    fubtiie 

attempts 
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attempts  of  the  monarch.  After  a  va- 
riety of  convulfions,  the  more  odious 
claims  of  tenure,  and  military  fervice, 
were  finally  deftroyed;  the  next  age 
witnefted  the  improvement  of  the' 
mind,  and  the  unparalleled  inftance  of 
a  bloodlefs  revolution,  effefted  by  the 
general  wifli  of  the  noble  and  plebeian 
party.  But  the  eftablifhment  of  our 
mixed  liberty  was  n6t  productive  of 
thofe  fubftantial  benefits  the  friend  of 
his  country  might  have  expecled  :  the 
military  mania  of  William,  or  the  am- 
bitious  projefts  of  Louis  interrupted 
the  golden  dreams  of  peace  and  hap- 
pinefs ;  and  England  was  afterwards 
doomed  to  fuller  under  more  bloody 
and  expenfive  wars,  than  during  the 
detefted  period  of  monarchical  and 
papal  tyranny.  Some  great  defeft  was 
ftill  uneradicated :  the  people  were 
long  enamoured,  and  lately  boafted  of 

N  6  1  the 
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the  glories  of  war,  and  were  eafily 
perfuaded  to  interrupt  their  peaceable 
Speculations,  and  commercial  benefits, 
arid  join  in  the  conqueft  of  France, 
and  increafe  the  national  debt  to  near 
three  hundred  millions.  Notwithftand- 
ing  the  frequent  preifures  of  public 
calamity  during  this  century,  the  com- 
merce of  the  kingdom  has  greatly  in- 
creased;  and  as  the  reft  of  the  con- 
tinent is  now  torn  with  foreign  ene- 
mies, and  civil  diffenfions,  the  impor- 
tation of  money  and  property  into  this 
country,  as  a  fare  depot,  has  greatly 
increafed  our  capital,  and  made  us 
feel  lefs  of  the  poverty  of  war.  But 
incalculable  indeed  would  have  been 
the  advantages- of  our  infular  Situation* 
and  domeftic  quiet,  if  the  pride  of  a 
mmifter,  and  the  paffions  of  the  coun- 
cil had  not  precipitated  the  nation 
into  the  war. 

In 
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In  oppofition  to  the  general  effefts 
of  long  wars,  notwithstanding  the 
heavy  burthen  of  a  national  debt,  the 
ambitious  fchemes  of  minitters,  and 
the  collifions  of  party,  the  happy 
condition  of  the  Ehglifti  people  was 
long  Unparalleled  in  Europe;  but  as, 
fince  the  fufpenfion  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  A£t,  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeft 
depends  upon  the  will  or  caprice  of  a 
minifter,  we  can  now  only  boaft  of  a 
well-tempered  flavery.  If  the  power 
has  .not  been  frequently  exerted,  and 
abufed,  or  if  John  and  James  are  to- 
day innocent,  thev  cannot  infure  the 
lafety  of  to-morrow.  They  may  then 
be  dragged  before  the  privy  council, 
and  upon  the  accufation  of  a  per- 
jured informed  be  committed  to  many 
months'  imprifonrnent  for  intending  to 
affaffinate  the  king  with  a  poifoned  ar- 
row,  blown   through  a  tube,  or  with 

other 
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other  ridiculous,  or  as  ineffectual  in- 
ftruments. 

The  name  of  an  Englifhman  was, 
till  lately,  dear  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  European  continent ;  but,  unhap- 
pily for  our  country,  the  tyrannical 
meafures  of  Englifh  minifters,  towards 
neutral  dates,  have  very  materially 
depreciated  our  character  in  their. efti- 
mation.  The  fubje&s  of  the  cdalefced 
powers,  who  are  groaning  under  every 
variety  of  oppreffion,  and  hope,  by  a 
peace,  to  be  relieved  from  their  extra- 
ordinary burthens  and  requifitions,  at- 
tribute the  delay  of  acknowledging 
the  French  republic  to  the  pride  and 
obftinacy  of  the  Englifh  court;  and 
though  their  princes  are  generally 
fubfidized  by  the  Englifh  nation,  they 
do  not  the  lefs  opprefs  their  own 
fubjeQs ;  and,  perhaps  at  this  moment, 

the 
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the  prince  of  Heffe,  like  his  brother 
of  Hanover,  is  accumulating  a  private 
fortune.  The  kingdoms  did  once  be~ 
hold,  in  the  people  of  England,  a  na- 
tion magnanimous  and  generous.  We 
prevented  the  Dutch  patriots  from  ef- 
tablifhing  their  liberty ;  and  during 
this  war,  they  almoft  univerfally  ad- 
mitted, that  the  Britifh  minifters  drew 
them  into  the  alliance  to  profit  by 
their  difgrace,  and  to  build  our  ma- 
rine upon  the  ruins  of  the  commerce 
of  other  nations.  France  is  perfuaded, 
and  the  people  and  princes  of  the 
continent  fear,  that  England  will  ex- 
alt itfelf  to  the  indifputable  and  ex- 
clufive  empire  of  the  feas,  and  that 
the  barbarians  of  Ruffia  will  again 
overthrow  the  polifhed  and  civilized 
inftitutions  of  fociety,  and  will  extend 
their  barbarous  dominion  over  the 
faired  portion  of  the  earth. 

When 
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When  the  Imperial  army  was  joined 
on  the  frontiers  of  France  by  the  Bri- 
tifli  guards,  they  rejoiced  in  the  al- 
liance with  a  people,  who,  they  under- 
ftood,  were  ftrong  and  invincible  at 
fea ;  but  when  the  grand  army  was  di- 
vided, and  the  regiments  of  jordis  and 
Sardis  accompanied  the  Duke  of  York 
to  the  conqueft  of  Dunkirk,  the  Auf- 
trians  flattered  themfelves  with  a  fight 
of  the  fea,  of  the  Britifh  fleet,  whofe 
thunders  had  been  before  carried 
round  the  world,  and  with  the  imme- 
diate reduction  of  that  important  for*- 
trefs.  The  foldiers,  who  could  efcape 
from  their  camp,  walked  with  novel, 
pleafure  upon  the  beach,  and  near 
the  imaginary  dominion  of  their  brave 
ally,  with  fond  childifhnefs  picked  up, 
and  carefully  fecreted  the  pebbles,  and 
marine  depofitions,  and  flared  with 
amazement,  when  the  three  veflels  in 
the  roads  fainted  them  as  enemies.  The 

Englilii 
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Englifh  char-after,  which  the  ignorance 
of  the  Auilrian  foldiers  had  elevated 
to  demi-gods,  and  which  the  Britifh 
valour,  in  the  ftorm  of  the  out-works 
of  Valenciennes,  had  irnmeafurably 
improved,  was  at  once  depreffed  to 
the  common  level  of.  them-felves  ;  and 
fiace  the  defeat  at  Hondfchote,  and 
the  general  retreat  of  the  laft  campaign 
and  from  the  diftruft,  which  misfor- 
tunes muft  ever  engender  among  allies 
of  diftinQ;  interefts,  neither  our  allies 
or  enemies  any  longer  refpeft  the  va- 
lour of  our  countrymen  #,  or  the  ener* 
gies  of  our  liberty. 

Though  the  Englifh  conftitution  did 

fecure  the  liberty  of '  the  fubject,  pro- 

*    i  teft 

*  The  Dutch  once  thought,  when  the  Englifi* 
and  Batavian  troops  were  variquiilied  by  the 
French,  that  the  Imperial  general  connived  at  our 
difafters,  and  that  he  had  made  a  fecret  compact 
with  them  to  ^ffecr.  the  ruin  of  England  and  Hol- 
land, 
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left  him  in  his  property,  and  define 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  the 
privileges  of  the  nobility,  this  modifi- 
cation of  government  is  no  way  favour- 
able to  the  repofe  of  fociety,  and  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  mankind. 
The  people  undoubtedly  may  grant, 
or  withhold  fupplies,  if  the  commons 
boufe  of  parliament,  whofe  majority 
is  nominated  by  the  treafury,  by  lords,, 
and  borough  holders,  reprefent,  or  can 
exprefs  the  voice  of  the  people.  The 
fallacy  of  our  reprefentation  can  be 
no  better  proved,  than  by  the  obe- 
dience with  which  the  majority  adopts 
the  tones  of  the  court,  and  fupports 
with  equal  indifference,  by  a  fimple 
affirmative,,  or  negative,  the  good  or 
bad  meafures  of  a  good  or  bad  rni- 
nifter,  frequently  in  oppofition  to  the 
interefts  and  cplleQive  voice  of  the 
people.  But  fuppofing  that  the  repre- 
fentatives  were  delegated  to  their  im- 
portant 
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portant  duty  by  the  univerfal  fufFrage  of 
the  people,  and  as  fuch  fpoke  the  fenfe 
of  the  nation,  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  continue  them  in  their  legislative 
capacity  for  feven  years  ;  and  at  every 
election,  to  arm  them  with  all  the 
poy/ers  of  a  feptennial  ariftocracy. 

When  Plato  firft  breathed  the  pof- 
fible  perfeftion  of  a  itate,  compofed  of 
three  orders  of  legiflation,  a  monarch, 
an  ariftocracy,  or  patrician  body,  and 
a  democracy,  or  the  people,  the  friends 
of  the  exifting  abufes  loudly  decried 
this  Utopian  fcheme  ;  and  though  they 
allowed  its  excellence  in  theory,  or  on 
paper,  were  convinced  of  its  impracti- 
cability in  a  corrupt  fociety.  '  Man- 
kind have  been  always  accufed  of  cor- 
ruption, and  fuppofed  incapable  of 
governing  themfelves :  the  catholic 
prieft  affefts  to  believe,  that  without 
auricular  confeffion,  his   flock  would 

foou 
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foon  return  to  the  moll  licentious  and 
favage  nature;  and  the  friends  of  ab- 
folute  power  are  convinced  of  the  fu- 
perior  condition  of  man,  when  he  is 
kindly  eafed  of  every  comfort  of  fo- 
ciety,  bought  and  fold  with  the  earth, 
or  when  drilled  into  a  foldler,  a£ls 
without  volition,  as  an  automaton.  But 
in  England,  Switzerland,  and  America, 
where  the  human  mind  is  permitted 
to  wanton  with  every  extravagance 
of  liberty,  we  difcover  none  of  thofe 
dreadful  confequences  our  mailers 
wifh  us  to  apprehend :  man  a£ls  for 
himfelf,  his  energy  is  greater  and 
more  ufefully  exercifed ;  and  the 
crimes,  which  he  commits,  are  boldly 
done  in  the  face  of  day.  Mankind 
feem  more  pure  ajnd  virtuous,  when, 
unconflrained  by  any  fhackles,  they 
a£l  agreeably  to  the  conviftion  of 
reafon  :  compel  them  to  labour,  or  a 
certain   routine    of  aflion,    they   that 

moment 
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moment  become  hypocrites  and  vici- 
ous. Releafe  them  from  their  bond- 
age ;  and  they  will  not  abufe  their  li- 
berty. When  America  dared  to  aTTert 
its  independence,  its  mighty  fall  was 
predicted  by  every  loyal  mouth;  the 
ftruggies  of  liberty  were  the  agonies 
of  death ;  and  incapable  of  exifting 
under  a  conftitution  more  democratic, 
and-lefs  reftrictive  than  ours,  the  rebel 
child  would  Toon  be  glad  to  repofe 
on  the  bofom  of  the  mother  coun- 
try. 

In  the  long  lapfe  of  three  thoufand 
years,  the  human  mind  has  gradually 
improved  ;  and  if  the  people  of  Greece 
were  then  not  fufficiently  enlightened 
to  aft  upon  the  vifionary  politics  of 
Plato,  we  have  iince  feen  a  nation 
happy  and  content  under  that  triple 
form.  Philofophers  and  fpeculatifts 
have  fince  thought,  that  a  reprefenta- 

"tive 
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tive  republic,  legitimately  conftituted, 
and  expreffive  of  the  general  will  of 
the  fovereign  people,  will,  conduce 
moil  to  the  happinefs  and  improve- 
ment of  mankind :  a  republic,  in  which 
every  citizen  has  liberty  to  a£L  without 
confulting  a  patron,  and  to  do  every 
thing  he  wifhes,  that  is  not  detrimen- 
tal to  another,  or  contrary  to  the  ex- 
ifting  laws ;  that  all  fuperior,  or  pri- 
vileged orders,  are,  as  contrary  to 
the  natural  equality  of  man,  incon- 
fiftent  with  his  happinefs;  and  that  the 
members  of  the  national  reprefenta- 
tion,  though  during  the  period  of 
legiflation  ariftocratic,  diflatorial,  and 
elevated  above  the  multitude,  fhould 
annually  return  to  the  common  level 
of  their  fellow  citizens,  be  cafhiered, 
or  re-ele£led,  according  to^their  a£lions 
and  political  conduct. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  opinions  are  now  confidered 
airy  and  vifionary ;  and  though  we 
have  examples  before  our  eyes  of  the 
accommodating  temper,  and  virtuous 
conduft  of  freemen,  thefe  fpeculations 
are  efteemed  juft  in  principle,  but  im- 

Ipoffible  in  practice.  If  my  foul  had 
inhabited  the  body  of  a  contemporary 
of  Plato,  (but  of  this  I  feel  no  internal 
conviftion)  I  fhould  have  been  inclined 
to  believe,  with  the  placemen  and  pen- 
sioners of  thofe  days,  that  revolutions 
or  alterations  of  government  were 
always  dangerous;  but  I  fhould  above 
all  have  feared,  that  this  complex  ma- 
chine, fo  laden  with  wheels  of  different 
conftruftions  inevitably  a£ting  to  dif- 
ferent ends,  would  have  required  a 
vaft  momentum  to  create  and  con- 
tinue the  motion.  The  king  rnuft 
have  been  the  primary  power;  and  to 
him  the  others  muft  have  looked  up 
with  due  fubmiffion.      All  muft  have 

a£ted 
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acled  in  concert,  or  the  political  mo- 
tion would  have  been  fufpended.  In- 
tereft  and  prejudice  will  always  warp 
the  actions-  of  marjdnd:  the  arifto- 
cracy  might  with  to  incrcafe  the  pri- 
vileges of  their. order  ;  and  the  people, 
Vvhofe  voice  the  delegated  body  was 
intended  to  exprefs,  might  intereftedly 
or  capricioufly  counteraft  the  other's 
virtuous  or  vicious  inclinations.  The 
popular  delegation,  if  their  duration 
had  been  feptennial,  or  even  triennial, 
might  become  independent  of  their 
conftituents,  and  be  eafily  corrupted 
to  advance  the  dignity,  or  tyrannize 
the  power  of  the  crown;  or  that  de- 
legation, though  fent  by  the  people, 
as  they  might  be  connefted  with  the 
ariftocracy  by  intereft,  by  birth,  or 
marriage,  might,  in  combination  with 
the  nobjes  or  patricians,  make  their 
power  preponderate.  The  crown,  or 
the  fervants  of  the  crown,  who  will 
2  always 
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always  purfue  with  the  moft  fubtile  cun- 
ning every  meafure  that  can  tend  to  in- 
creafe  their  own  intereft  ;  and  as  in  time 
the  befb  inftitutions  may  become  cor- 
rupted, and  as  minifters,  and  the  fer- 
vants  of  the  public,  cannot  be  difmiffed 
in  a  moment  from  wealth  and  honours 
to  poverty  and  difgrace,  a.  numerous 
lift  of  places  and  penfions  will  be,  mo- 
mentarily, vacant  to  piirchafe  votes,  - 
and  corrupt  the  legiflatiye  bodies. 
But  the  people,  I  fliall  be  told,  or 
the  popular  delegation,  will  vote  away 
or  grant  the  fupplies  for  the  fervice 
of  government,  and  confine  the  expen- 
diture to  a  certain  fum.  But  in  the 
hiftory  of  mankind,  among  nations,  or 
in  private  life,  did  we  never  fee  ac- 
tions, apparently  the  moft  benevolent, 
prompted  by  intereft  ?  Did  we  never 
fee  a  parliament,  a  houfe  of  commons, 
a  ftates  general,  with  every  apparent 
patriotifm  and  difinterefted  purity, 
Vol,  II.  O  vote 
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vote,  out  of  the  public  purfe,  large 
fums  for  the  fecret  fervices  and  exi- 
gencies of  the  year,  and  receive  back 
again,  individually,  an  ample  portion 
in  the  fhape  of  contracts,  honourable 
gifts  of  plate,  or  by  the  increafed  emo- 
luments of  office.  The  wheel  of  go- 
vernment muft  continue  to  roll  on; 
the  legiflative  bodies  muft  generoufly 
grant,  that  the  king  may  as  generoufly 
purchafe  the  votes  of  his  parliament, 
or  the  amftance  of  his  allies;  and,  in- 
ftead  of  the  union  of  three  perfe&ions, 
the  people  will  be  loaded  with  all  the 
evils  and  expence  of  the  three  modes 
of  government.  The  experience  of  a 
century,  and  the  accumulation  of  an 
immenfe  national  debt  are  convincing 
proofs  that,  the  conftitution  of  Eng- 
land, which  is,  on  all  fides,  admitted 
not  to  be  perfeft,  promotes  not  that 
general  good  a  pure  government  Ihould 
be   capable  of  effe&ing;    and  though 

thoufands 
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thoufands  are  rich,  luxurious,  and  ex- 
travagant, a  proportionate  number  are 
poor  and  diftreffed.  But  where  can 
we  find  happinefs,  or  how  can  we  dif- 
cover  that  enviable  Liberty i  which  will 
mod  effectually  produce  and  fecure 
our  peace  and  comfort? 

The  liberty, which  the  Englifii  en- 
joy, has  given  them  courage  and  bold- 
nefs  ;  and,  upon  their  introduction  to 
foreigners,  they  generally  prefaced 
their  falutations  with  the .  a  durance 
that  they  were  Englishmen.  But  the 
French,  though  they  might  hoaft  of 
the  fmiles  and  glories  of  the  grand 
monarch,  as  generally  concealed  their 
nation  * :  they  were  confcious"  of  the 
infamous  reputation  of  the  French  no- 
bleffe,  of  the  total  privation  of  political 

rights, 
*  Perhaps,  after  the  eflablifhment  of  liberty, 
they  may  introduce  themfelves,  as  the  Englifii  did, 
and  be  as  much  refpecled  among  the  nations. 

O    2 
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rights,  and  of  their  humble  vaffalagc 
to  the  church.  No  real  liberty  can 
exift,  where  the  human  mind  is  held 
faft  bound  by  the  chains  of  fuperfti- 
tion;  and  as  long  as  a  man  will  pay 
religious  adoration  before  a  faint,  a 
gold  or  filver  image,  or  a  pifture  of  a 
Virgin  Mary,  his  mind  will  be  incapa- 
ble of  the  great  duties  of  a  citizen. 
To  the  catholic  reformer,  I  wifh  to 
recommend  the  dire£lion  of  a  philofo- 
phic  engraver  on  the  crofs  of  -Vau- 
clufe,  C4  Repeat  no  Ave-Marias  here,  be 
good,  and  difturb  not  the  repofe  of 
the  virgin." 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

PREJUDICE. 

^PREJUDICE  isfomewhere,  I  be- 
^  lieve,  explained  to  be  cc  a  fpecies 
of  epidemical  contagion,  everywhere 
attached  to  the  people,  to  women,  to 
children,  and  old  men:  but  which 
yields  to  the  force  of  reafon."  This 
diforder  prevails,  but  too  generally, 
both  in  enlightened  and  civilized  na- 
tions, and  among  the  mod  barbarous 
and  favage.  The  people  of  England, 
once  believed,  that  the  royal  perfon 
was  poffeffed  of  the  Efculapian  power 
of  healing  the  fuhjeS;  of  a  fcrophulous 
habit ;  and  as  late  as  the  days  of  Wil- 
liam the  third,  the  royal  finger  was 
applied  for  that  medicinal  purpofe. 

Since  the  reign  of  Edward  the  third, 

this  country  has  been,  with  very  little 

O  3  intermix 
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.intermiffion,  engaged  in  the  rtioft  bloody 
and  obftinate  wars  with  the  people  of 
France.  Henry  the  fifth,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  feuds  and  animofities 
in  that  diflrafted  kingdom,  carried  his 
victorious  arms  to  Paris;  and  being 
crowned  by  fome  of  his  partizans,  be- 
queathed to  his  infant  fon  an  uncertain 
dominion,  and  to  his  fuccefibrs,  the 
vain  and  empty  title  of  king  of  France. 
Prejudice  and  pride  has  continued  this, 
infignificant  bauble  in  the  titles  of  his 
Britifh  majefty,  and  quartered  the  fleurs 
de  lys  in  the  royal  fhield.  As  Englifh- 
men,  we  read  with  pride  the  warlike 
feats  of  our  anceftors,  and  trufting  to 
the  partial  hiftories  of  our  country- 
men, are  convinced,  that  in  virtue,  in 
courage,  corporal  and  intelleflvial  en- 
dowments, we  are  fuperior  to  the 
flaves  of  the  continent.  Our  failors 
have  long  prided  themfelves  upon 
their  courage ;  and  every  one  be- 
lieved he  could,  "  fingle  handed,  beat 

ten 
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ten  mounfeers."     This  pre  ad 

taken    firm    po'feffion    of   the  foldie 

alfo;   anr  i  the  Britifh  trc  u- 

ig   the  late  c  s    in    ] 

and  the  i  eat   into  H< 

land,  difcovered  that  the   French Tol- 

diers  were  not  fo  deftkute  of  v 

as    they   for  yed,    and    th 

m   in  the   advanced  pc 

fpoke  En'glifh,   they   were  firnl'ly  per- 

fuaded,  but  with  ^an   arrogance   of  ail 

courage    to    their    own    nation,    that, 

"  damn  them,  they  are  all  Sc 

and  Irifhrnen  V 

v  la 

*  Many  of  the  true  believers,  in  England,  art 
convinced  of  the  vaft  fiiperiority  of  their  owi 
ces ;  and  cr.e  gentleman,  who  boafted  of  his  cei :: 

'  his  various  converfations  with 
-  of  the  army,  allured  me,  that  the  French 
were  in  no  degree  brave:  that  their  awn.- 
i 

i 
:m   dow-  of  cur  fire-1 

warriors  oniv    m 

twelve  to  c  I  beat  them  yet  ;'* 

swing  me    .' 
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In  England,  where  a  popular  demo- 
cratic fpirit  has  for  fo  many  ages  pre- 
vailed, we  are  all  convinced,  that  if  in 
any  battle  with  oar  enemies  we  have 
been  vanquished,  it  is  imputable  to  the 
unfkilfulnefs  of  the  officers ;  and  our 
low7eft,  and  mod  prejudiced  people 
will  damn  them,  <c  for  the  men  will 
always  fight,  if  the  officers  will  lead 
them  on.  The  French  officers,"  fay 
they,  <{  can  never  beat  their  men  for- 
wards. "  'Tis  true,  we  have  heard 
much  of  the  ancient  valour  of  the 
French  nobleffe*;  and  fome  may  be- 
lieve, that  it  is  "  the  cheap  defence  of 
nations;"     but   fince   the   revolution, 

when 

tier,  on  which  were  marked  neither  rivers  nor 
woods  followed  with  his  finger  the  direct  road 
to  Paris,  fometimes  deviating  on  the  left  and 
the  right  hand,  to  avoid  the  fortified  towns, 
which  were  not  at  all  necefTary  to  arTure  their  vic- 
torious march. 

*  The  late  fuccefTes  of  the  French  arms,   will 
prove  to  our  countrymen,  that  the  French  people 
can  fight,  though  no  longer  impelled  by  the  brave 
noblefle. 
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when  I  praifed  the  Hull  and  courage  of 
the  French  officers,  and  declared  that 
in  England  we  all  believed  the  event 
of  the  battle  was  due  to  their  fuperior 
(kill,  the  French  have  feveral  times 
denied  the  truth  of  it,  and  with  a  na- 
tional prejudice,  perhaps  equally  falfe, 
given  all  the  military  glory  to  the  com- 
mon foldiers.  They  have  alfo  allured  me, 
that  their  own  people  were  convinced, 
that  England  owed  her  vi&ories  to  her 
officers. 

Whilft  the  fyftern  of  warfare  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  nations  of  Europe,  it 
may  be  confiftent  with  national  po- 
licy to  encourage  the  prejudices  and 
fancied  fuperiority  of  each  people. 
The  arms  of  the  allies  are  indebted, 
for  many  a  victory,  to  the  belief  in  the 
Imperial  foldier,  that  the  caufe  of 
Caefar  is  the  caufe  of  God;  and  though 
they  did  not  fight  with  the  enthufiaftic 
ardour  of  their  enemies,  they  continued 

the 
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the  battle  with  more  difciplined  fle'a- 
dinefs,  and  for  a  long  time  refilled, 
with  fuccefs,  the  furious  and'impe- 
tuous  attacks  of  the  French.  When 
the  army  of  Houchard  had  been  vic- 
torious againft  the  Englifh  and  Hano- 
verians at  Dunkirk,  and  ag  iinft  the 
Dutch  near  Menin,  and  were  after- 
wards led  to  raife  the  liege  of  Mau- 
beuge,  and  were  there,  alfo,  vi£lorious 
over  the  much  dreaded  Imperialifts, 
the  French  were,  afterwards,  na  longer 
afraid  to  oppofe  them  in  front,  or 
meet  them  on  equal  terms.  But  at 
fea  they  have,  always,  dreaded  to  re- 
ceive the  clofe  fraternization  of  a  Bri- 
tifh  fleet  ;  and  from  their  frequent  de- 
feats, they  are  ever  ready  to  admit  our 
fuperiority. 

The   Hollander,   who   thinks   he    is 
travelling  with  a  poor  German,  drops 
a  Cheer  upon  his  unvitiated  ignorance, 
if  he  has  not  feen  Amfterdam;  French- 
men* 
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men,  who  haye  inhabited,  or  vifited 
the  capital  in  the  fplendour  of  the  mo- 
narchy,*.or  who  have  rather  credited 
the  exaggerated  accounts  which  every 
traveller  affiduoufly  propogates  in  his 
country  neighbourhood,  are  convinced 
that  Paris  is  the  firft  city  of  the  world, 
and  that  London  is  only  le  fecond  Pa- 
r*s  ;#,whilft  Engliihmen,  whofe  infular 
pride  is  exalted  by  their  liberty  and 
commerce,  are  as  firmly  perfuaded, 
that  London  ftands  unrivalled  in  po- 
pulation and  extent #,  and  cur  coun- 
trymen pre-eminent  in  virtue  and  cou- 
rage. Let  the  obferver  change  his 
pofition,  or  examine  the  Encyclopedia 
of  France,  and  he  will  acknowledge 
that  Englishmen  are  there  denominated 

wicked; 
*  In  a  very  fhort  converfation  with  the  princi- 
pal of  the  Turkiih  embaffy,  through  the  medium 
of  the  Dragoman,  upon  being  afked  by  his  ex- 
cellency if  I  had  ever  feen  Conftantinople';  and 
being  anfwered  in  the  negative,  he  moved  tne  po- 
fition of  his  legs,  reclined  forwards,  and  afiured 
me,  "  I  had  then  the  world  to  fee/ *~ 
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wicked  ;  and  modern  Frenchmen,  im~ 
preffed  by  the  martial  mufic  of  their 
fongs,  are  perfuaded  that  they  <c  march 
to  combat  with  virtue,  Englifhmen 
with  crime."  They  once  affumed  a 
noble  honour  on  account  of  their  gay 
and  light  tempers,  and  of  their  lbve 
for  their  kings ;  and  like  the  ancient 
Franks,  and  flaxen-headed  blue-eved 
Germans,  were  once  as  attached  to 
long  hair,  as  they  have  been,  lately, 
to  the  Englifn  round-head.  ~  Their 
minds  are  become  more  fombrous  and 
penfive,  and  they  now  moll  favagely 
rejoice  in  the  death  of  the  laft  of  the 
Capets.  Englifhmen  are  determined 
to  a£l  in  oppofition  to  France :  when 
thev  were  (laves,  we  boafted  of  our  li- 
berty;  but  as  they  are  become  free, 
the  word  is  fynonimous  to  rapine  and 
plunder,  and  we  fubmit  with  patience 
to  our  chains;  when  they  adored  the 
grand  monarch,  and  hallooed  his  name 
in  the  agonies  of  death,  we  defervedly 

treated 
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treated  this  wild  enthufiafm  with  con- 
tempt; but  becaufe  they  have  imitated 
the  example  of  England,  and  la  fatric 
is  de^r  to  them,  we  have  transferred  all 
our  attachments  to  the  king. 

Greece  once  boafted  of  its  freedom 
and  fcience  ;  but  now  oppreffed  by  its 
lawlefs  conquerors,  and  having,  in  vain, 
attempted  the  force  of  arms,  it  endea- 
vours to  leffen  its  grievances  by  cun- 
ning ;  and  as  the  lordly  bafhaw  fills 
his  coffers  by  oppreffion,  he  is  in* 
clined,  -  and  the  world  peaceably  ac- 
quiefces,  to  believe  them  a  nation  of 
impoftors.  Prejudiced  again!!  their 
religion,  and  fufpicious  of  deceit,  the 
armed  Turks  praftife  againii  the  de- 
fencelefs  the  moil  cruel  extortion,  but 
at  the  fame  moment  tremble  at  the  ap~ 
proach  of  the  green  monarch*. 

The 

^The  Turks,  ignorant  and  prejudiced,  believe  in 
an  old  wife  ftory,  that  they  are  to  be  -conquered 

by 
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The  art  of  printing,  and  the  im- 
proved condition  of  man,  diveding 
him  of  many  of  his  follies  and  pre- 
judices, have  enlarged  his  reafon.  If 
Galileo  could  again  inhabit  this  earth, 
or  if  any  genius  fhould  dare  to  fay 
that  the  earth  is  round,  and  revolves 
on  its  own  axis,  I  believe  no  govern- 
ment in  Europe  would  at  prefent  con- 
demn the  impious  heretic  for  fo  un- 
fcriptural  an  affertion.  But  among 
the  people  ftill  lurk  the  moft  abfurd 
prejudices ;  and  ,  though  one  nation 
laughs  at  the  cuftoms  and  habits,  and 
modes  of  thinking  of  another,  they  are 
all  blindly  attached  to  their  own.  The 
hoarded  treafures  of  the  king,  or  of 
the  commiffioners  of  the  regency  of 
Hanover  could  not  perfuade  a  bigotted 

Englifhman, 

by  a  green  monarch  ;  and  as  the  Ruffian  foldiers  » 
are  clothed  in  green,  the  Turks  dread  to  meet 
them  ;  and  thus  injuring  the  victory  to  the  emprefs 
of  Rufiia,  the    credulous   are    perfuaded    of  the 
truth  of  the  prophecy,  and  accelerate,  its  com-  . 
pletion. 
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Englifhman,  that  the  French  were  not 
our  natural  enemies:  hunger  could 
not  force  him  to  fatisfy  the  demands 
of  appetite  with  a  luxurious  difh  of 
frogs,  tlian  which' no  animal  can  live 
more  pure;  and  yet  we  laugh,  with 
the  moil  fovereign  contempt,  at  the 
poor  Lazaroni  of  Naples,  who  died  by 
hundreds  in  the  ftreets,  rather  than  pol- 
lute their  f&milhed  mouths  with  pota- 
toes ;  and  at  the  expatriated  jew,  who 
refufes,  in  obedience  to  the  divine  law, 
to  eat  pork,  and  make  himfelf  un- 
clean. 

Religious  .prejudices  might  have 
claiAied  a  large  portion  of  this  chap- 
ter ;  but  I  abhor  them  from  my  foul, 
and  I  will  not  ftain  thefe  pages.  I 
will  condemn  no  man  for  an  heretic : 
I  believe  not  in  witchcraft:  neither 
European  nor  Anatic,  I  am^not  per- 
fuaded  of  the  black  or  white  majefty 
of  the  devil:  the  Hindoo,  the  Mahome- 
tan 
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tan,  and  Chriftian  are  my  brothers, 
and  to  them  all  are  equally  due  the 
kind  offices  of  humanity.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  French  people  are 
all  cut  throats  and  robbers ;  or  that 
"  peace,  accommodation,  or  negocia- 
tion  with  their  republic,  will  be  the 
moft  violent  outrage  upon  fecial  or- 
der." But  I  dread,  that  by  conti- 
nuing the  war,  we  fliall  expofe  our- 
felves  to  thofe  calamities  wejwifhe'd- 
to  avoid,  and  prepare  ourfelves,  and 
all  Europe,  to  crouch  under  the  wide 
extended  fcourge  of  Ruffia*. 

*  The  Ruffians  adore  the  divinity  of  their  em- 
prefs ;  and  think  the  mortal  wound  they  receive 
in  battle,  if  they  are  fighting  beyond  the  frontiers 
of  the  empire,  and  in  the  caufe  of  their  miirrefs, 
is  -only  a  kind  outlet  of  the  foul,  which  is  imme- 
diately transferred  into  the  honourable  body  of  a 
noble,  and  thence  fecurely  wafted  to  the  blefTed 
regions  or  peace. 
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